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842 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT. 


Mother of balms and soothings manifold. 
Quiet-breathed night, whose brooding 
hours are seven, 
To whom the voices of all rest are given 
And those few stars whose scattered 
names are told, 
Far off, beyond the westward hills out- 
rolled, 
Darker than thou, 
dreamy even, 
The golden moon leans in 
heaven, 
And under her, one star, a point of gold. 


more still, more 


the dusky 


And all go slowly lingering toward the 
west, 
As we go down forgetfully to our rest, 
Weary of daytime, tired of noise and 
light, 
Ah, it was time that thou should’st come, 
for we 
Were sore athirst and had great need of 
thee, 
Thou sweet physician, balmy-bosomed 
Night. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


ALDEBURG. 
Once more I watch the pale and writhing 


lips 

Of this old sea that gnaws around the 
land. 

How lonely are the surges and the 
strand! 


The fishermen are gone, and fled the ships: 
The billows, that the cruel tempest whips, 


Shake their grey manes and plunge 
along the sand; 
Round dying day no stars attendant 


stand; 
Far o’er the foam the floating beacon dips. 
When last I wandered here in childhood’s 
hour, 
The sky was blue, the waves were all 
aglow; 
Ah! then my heart unfolded, like a flower 
Enisled in innocence; no stormy stower 
Of worldly waters, no unfathomed flow 
Of passion compassed me with empty 
woe. 
F. B. Money-CovutTts. 


Midsummer Night, etc. 


FOLK SONGS, 


Our lives are tunes by untaught voices 
sung 

In widest range. 
bars’ lease, 

And thenceforth 

piece. 

pallid 

wrung; 

valiant knights loud 

are flung; 

While gay hearts trip to dancing jigs at 


Some breathe but few 


silence; some a minor 


7 s 7 ; 
From lips are grievous dirges 


By 


trumpet-blasts 


ease. 
Strange hands oft add what harmony they 
please, 
Roaming the wide world’s ivory keys 
among. 


Yon cantus haply with full chords is set; 

Through this the florid counterpoint flits 
fast. 

And here, ’mid changeful notes that throb 
and fret, 

One deep-toned chime of pain’s recurrent 
cast, 

If grief’s our figured bass, let none re- 
gret— 

God’s Perfect Cadence closes Life at last, 

LADY LINDSAY. 


THE PHENIX. 


By feathers green, across Casbeen, 
The pilgrims track the Phoenix flown, 

By gems he strewed in waste and wood, 
And jewelled plumes at random thrown, 


Till wandering far, by moon and star, 
They stand beside the fruitful pyre, 
Whence breaking bright with sanguine 
light, 
Th’ impulsive bird forgets his sire. 


Those ashes shine like ruby wine, 
Like bag of Tyrian murex spilt, 
The claw, the jow]l of the flying fowl 

Are with the glorious anguish gilt. 


So rare the light, so rich the sight, 
Those pilgrim men, on profit bent, 
Drop hands and eyes and merchandise, 
And are with gazing most content. 
A. C. BENSON, 








The Progress of Medicine 


From The Nineteenth Century, 
THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE DURING 
THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 

Not many months ago the Duke of 
Cambridge, speaking at St. George’s 
Hospital on the occasion of the opening 
of a new operating theatre, said:— 


1 do not believe that amid all the im- 
provements, the advantages, and the addi- 
tions that have occurred during the pro- 
longed reign of her Majesty, anything 
has made so much progress as medical and 
surgical science. Whether we look at 
what has been or is going on in this coun- 
try, or whether we turn to foreign lands, 
it strikes me that there has been an ad- 
vance made which has been of such enor- 
mous advantage to the human race that 
that alone would mark this period to 
which I am alluding. 


His Royal Highness, with the prac- 
tical sense of a man of affairs, in a few 
plain words expressed the exact state 
of the matter. It will be my purpose 
in the following pages to show how fully 
justified he was in making the state- 
ment which has been quoted. 

It is no idle boast, but the simple un- 
varnished truth, that medicine — in 
which term I include the whole art of 
healing, and the scientific laws on 
which its practice is based—has made 
greater progress during the last sixty 
years than it had done in the previous 
sixty centuries. The medical knowl- 
edge of the Egyptians, though consid- 
erable compared with that of other an- 
cient peoples, was, as may be gathered 
from the fragments of their nosology 
and therapeutic formularies that have 
come down to us, but little above the 
traditional lore in such matters with 
which old women have in all ages been 
credited. The practical mind of Greece 
began by trying with Hippocrates to see 
things as they really were, but later fell 
away into the making of systems and 
the spinning of cobwebs of theory in- 
stead of observing facts. The Romans 
had for medicine and its professors a 
robust contempt, akin to that which 
Squire Western had for French cooks 
and their kickshaws. In the later days 
of the Republic. indeed, the Greculus 
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esuriens brought his physic as well as 
his philosophy to the great market of 
Rome, and under the Empire medicine 
men flourished exceedingly. Medicine 
itself, however, was at its best a mere 
empiric art, and in this condition it re- 
mained practically till Harvey’s dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood in 
1628 laid the corner-stone of modern 
puysiology, and thus prepared a founda- 
tion for a scientific medicine. From the 
seventeenth till the early part of the 
nineteenth century, though many im- 
provements were made in the details of 
the art of healing, there was no great 
advance either in the conception of dis- 
ease or in the principles of treatment. 
The discovery of vaccination itself, 
though one of the greatest practical im- 
portance, was merely the observation of 
a fact, not the enunciation of a law. 
When the queen came to the throne in 
1837, it is hardly too much to say that 
the average medical practitioner knew 
little more about the diseases of the 
heart, lungs, stomach, liver, and kid- 
neys than was known to Hippocrates. 
Auscultation had indeed been intro- 
duced some years before, but long after 
the commencement of her Majesty’s 
reign elderly gentlemen might be seen, 
when a stethoscope was offered to 
them at a consultation, to apply the 
wrong end te their ear. Fevers were 
classified with a sweet simplicity into 
“continued” and “intermittent,” and as 
late as in the ’Fifties an eminent pro- 
fessor of surgery complained that his 
colleague, the professor of medicine, 
had invented a number of new-fangled 
varieties. Of nervous diseases nothing 
was known. The larynx was a terra 
incognita; of the ear it was said by the 
leading medical journal of the day, 
many years later than 1837, that the 
onlv thing that could be done in the way 
of treatment was to syringe out the ex- 
ternal passage with water. The diagno- 
sis and treatment of diseases of the skin 
had advanced little beyond John Hunt- 
er’s famous division of such affections 
into those which sulphur could cure. 
those which mercury could cure, and 
those which the devil himself couldn't 
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cure. Pathology was a mere note-book 
of post-mortem appearances—a list of ob- 
servations as dead as the bodies on 
which they were made. The New 
World of bacteriology had not yet found 
its Columbus. 

In the domain of surgery progress 
had been far greater, and as regards 
operative skill and clinical insight 
Astley Cooper, Robert Liston, Dupuy- 
tren, and Larrey were certainly not in- 
ferior to the men of the present day. 
Anzsthesia was, however, unknown, 
and the operating theatre was a place of 
unspeakable horrors. Wounds were 
dressed with wet rags, and suppuration 
was encouraged, as it was believed to be 
an essential part of the process of heal- 
ing. 

broadly speaking, it may be said that 
the advance of the art of healing dur- 
ing the last sixty years has been along 
two main lines—the expansion of the 
territory of Surgery, and the develop- 
ment of Pathology, which concerns it- 
self with the causes, processes and 
effects of disease. It will probably help 
the reader to a clearer understanding of 
the present position of medicine if each 
of these two lines of evolution is con- 
sidered in some detail. 

The progress of surgery in the present 
age is due to two discoveries of an 
importance unequalled in the previous 
history of the healing art—anesthesia, 
or the artificial abolition of pain, and 
antisepsis, or the prevention of infective 
processes in wounds. The former dis- 
covery was not made until her Majesty 
had been nearly ten years on the throne; 
the latter nearly twenty years later. 
Let us take a brief glance backwards at 
what surgery was before the introduc- 
tion of these two far-reaching improve- 
ments. 

Of the horrors of operations before the 
discovery of anesthesia there are men 
stil living who can speak. Not long 
ago Dr. B. E. Cotting, ex-president of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, con- 
tributed some personal reminiscences 
of pre-anzsthetic surgery to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. Speaking 
of the first case in which he was called 


upon to use the knife, in the very year 
of the queen’s accession, he says:— 


Our patient (a woman) writhed beyond 
the restraining power of strong and ex- 
perienced men, and groaned to the horror 
of the terrified household, and afterwards 
to the day of her death could not think of 
the operation without convulsive shudders. 
Often did she hold up her hands, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, that knife! that awful knife! that 
horrible knife!” 


Dr. Cotting sums up his recollections 
of such scenes as follows:— 


No mortal man can ever describe the 
agony of the whole thing from beginning 
to end, culminating in the operation itself 
with its terrifying expressions of infernal 
suffering. 


A distinguished physician, who him- 
seit came under the surgeon's knife in 
the days before anzesthesia, has left on 
record a vivid account of his experience. 
Speaking of the operation, he says:— 


Of the agony occasioned I will say noth- 
ing. Suffering so great I underwent 
cannot be expressed in words, and thus 
fortunately cannot be recalled. The par 
ticular pangs are now forgotten; but the 
black whirlwind of emotion, the horror of 
great darkness, and the sense of desertion 
by God and man, bordering close upon de 
spair, which swept through my mind and 
overwhelmed my heart, I can never for- 
get, however gladly I would do so. 
Before the days of anzesthesia a patient 
preparing for an operation was like a con 
demned criminal preparing for execution. 
He counted the days till the appointed 
day eame. He counted the hours of 
that day till the appointed hour came. 
He listened for the echo on _ the 
street of the surgeon’s carriage. He 
watched for his pull at the door-bell; for 
his foot on the stairs; for his step in the 
room; for the production of his dreaded 
instruments; for his few grave words and 
his last preparations before beginning 
And then he surrendered his liberty, and. 
revolting at the necessity, submitted to be 
held or bound, and helplessly gave himself 
up to the cruel knife. The excitement. 
disquiet, and exhaustion thus occasioned 
could not but greatly aggravate the evil 
effects of the operation. which fell upon a 
physical frame predisposed to magnify, 
not to repel, its severity. 
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The pain caused by operations pre- 
vented their being undertaken except as 
a last resource, and many patients pre- 
ferred death to the surgeon’s knife. 
Sir Charles Bell used to pass sleepless 
nights before performing a critical 
operation; and men like Cheselden, 
John Hunter, and Abernethy had an al- 
most equal dislike of operations. It is 
related of one distinguished surgeon 
that when a patient, whose leg he was 
about to cut off, suddenly bounced off 
the operating-table and limped away, 
he said to the bystanders, “Thank God, 
he’s gone!” Men otherwise well fitted 
to advance surgery were prevented 
from devoting themselves to it by their 
inability to inflict or witness pain. Sir 
James Young Simpson in his student 
days was so distressed by the sufferings 
of a poor Highland woman, on whom 
Robert Liston was performing excision 
of the breast in the Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary, that he left the operating 
theatre with his mind made up to seek 
employment in a lawyer's office. For- 
tunately for mankind he did not carry 
out his intention, but set himself to 
grapple with the problem how sensi- 
bility to pain in surgical operations 
could be abolished. 

The solution of the problem came 
from America. On the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1846, W. T. G. Morton, a dentist of 
Boston, U.S.A., who had previously ex- 
perimented on animals and on himself, 
made a man unconscious by breathing 
sulphuric ether, and extracted a tooth 
without the patient feeling any pain. 
On the 16th of October of the same year 
Morton administered ether, in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, to a 
man from whose neck a growth was ex- 
cised without a groan or a struggle on 
his part. The doctors who came to 
scoff remained to praise, and the opera- 
tor. Dr. John C. Warren, who had at 
first been sceptical, said, when all was 
over, in a tone of conviction, “Gentle- 
men, this is no humbug!” A distin- 
guished physician who witnessed the 
scene said on leaving the hospital, “I 
have seen something to-day that will go 


round the world.” It did so with a 


rapidity remarkable for those days, 
when as yet the telegraph was not, and 
the crossing ‘of the Atlantic was not a 
trip but a voyage. On the 22nd of 
December, 1846, Robert Liston, in 
University College Hospital, London, 
performed amputation through the 
thigh on a man who was under the in- 
fluence of ether, and who knew nothing 
of what had been done till he was 
shown the stump of his limb after the 
operation. The “Yankee dodge,” as 
Liston had contemptuously called ether 
anzesthesia before he tried it, was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by surgeons 
throughout Europe. In January, 1847, 
Simpson of Edinburgh used ether for 
the relief of the pains of labor. Not 
being entirely satisfied with it, how- 
ever, he sought for some other sub- 
stance having the property of annulling 
sensation, and in November, 1847, he 
was able to announce that he had found 
“a new anesthetic agent as a substitute 
for sulphuric ether” in chloroform, a 
substance then unknown outside the 
laboratory, and within it looked upon as 
only a chemical curiosity. Chloroform 
for a long time held the field in Europe 
as the agent for medicining sufferers to 
that sweet sleep in which knife, gouge, 
and cautery do not hurt and the pangs 
of motherhood are unfelt. With char- 
acteristic courage the queen submitted 
to what was then a somewhat hazard- 
ous experiment, allowing herself to be 
made insensible with chloroform at the 
birth of the Duke of Albany, and at that 
of Princess Henry of Battenberg. The 
late Dr. John Snow, who administered 
the anzsthetic on both these occasions, 
described her Majesty as a model 
patient, and her example had a power- 
ful effect in dispelling the fears and 
prejudices as to the use of such agents 
then the minds of 


which existed in 


many. 

These feelings were by no means con- 
fined to the non-scientific public. There 
was strong opposition from some sur- 
geons who held that pain was a whole- 
some stimulus; on this ground the use 
of chloroform was actually forbidden 
by tne principal medical officer of our 
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army in the Crimea. In childbed, too, 
pain was declared by one learned 
obstetrical professor to be “a desirable, 
salutary, and conservative manifesta- 
tion of life force;’ another denounced 
the artificial deadening of sensation as 
“an unnecessary interference with the 
providentially arranged process of 
labor;” a third condemned the employ- 
ment of an anzesthetic “merely to avert 
the ordinary amount of pain which the 
Almighty has seen fit—and most wisely, 
we cannot doubt—to allot to natural 
labor.” The clergy naturally bettered 
the instructions of these enlightened 
professors of the art of healing. I need 
only quote one philanthropic divine, 
who anathematized chloroform as “a 
decoy of Satan apparently offering 
itself to bless women,” but “which will 
harden society, and rob God of the deep 
earnest cries which arise in time of trouble 
for help!’ Simpson answered those 
fools according to their folly. He 
quoted Scripture to prove that the Al- 
mighty himself performed the first 
operation under anzesthesia, when he 
cast Adam into a deep sleep before re- 
moving his rib. He fought the battle of 
common sense with convincing 
logic and such an overwhelming mass 
of evidence—chemical, physiological, 
clinical, and statistical—that he finally 
shamed his opponents into silence. 

It does not fall within the scope of 
this article to consider the advantages 
and drawbacks of the various agents 
that have at one time or another within 
the last half-century been employed as 
anzesthetics, general or local; or to dis- 
cuss the dangers attending their use. 
It need only be said that the ideal 
anzesthetic—that is to say, one that shall 
render the patient absolutely insensible 
of pain while leaving him fully con- 
scious—still remains to be discovered. 
This is the dream of those—and they are 
steadily increasing in number—who de- 
vote themselves to a special study of the 
subject; and it would be rash _ to 
prophesy that it will not be realized. 

Even with its admitted inconven- 
iences and possible risks, however, 
anesthesia has not only been in itself 


such 





an immense step forward, but has been 
the most powerful factor in the rapid 
development of surgery during the last 
fifty years. Without it the marvellous 
victories of the knife, on which modern 
surgeons legitimately pride themselves, 
would have been impossible. Nor is it 
surgery alone that has been revolution- 
ized by this splendid discovery; medi- 
cine, therapeutics, pathology, and 
physiology—which are the foundations 
on which the treatment of disease rests 
—have all been immensely advanced by 
it; as without anzsthesia the experi- 
ments on animals, to which we owe 
much of the knowledge that has been 
acquired, could not possibly have been 
carried out. 

The other chief factor in the modern 
development of surgery has been the 
application of the germ theory of 
putrefaction to the treatment of 
wounds. It had long been a matter of 
common observation that very severe 
injuries were dealt with successfully by 
the vis medicatrir natur@ when the skin 


was unbroken, whereas open wounds 


even of a trivial character often fes- 
tered and not seldom gave rise to blood- 
poisoning. Thus while a simple frac- 
ture of a bone was practically certain to 
heal without trouble, a compound frac- 
ture, in which there was a breach of the 
skin covering the wounded bone, was 
looked upon as so sure to be followed 
by evil consequences that immediate 
amputation of the limb was the rule of 
surgery in such cases. The discoveries 
of Pasteur and his followers furnished 
It was shown that 
fer- 


a key to these facts. 
the process of putrefaction is a 
mentation dependent on the presence of 
vegetable organisms belonging to the 
lowest class of fungi. These bacteria, 
as they may for the sake of convenience 
be termed collectively, are often present 
in greater or less abundance in the air; 
and in places where are many persons 
with wounds the discharges from which 
are in a state of decomposition, the 
atmosphere swarms with these invisible 
agents of mischief. They find their 
way into the body through any breach 
of surface or natural opening. and they 
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are carried into wounds, abscesses, or 
other cavities by the hands of those 
who minister to the patient, and by in- 
struments, dressings, clothing, and by 
water, unless means are used to destroy 
them. The vital importance of doing 
tunis, and the way in which it could be 
done, were indicated by Joseph Lister, a 
man who is justly venerated by the 
whole medical world, and whom his 
sovereign has delighted to honor in a 
manner hitherto without precedent in 
this country. His work forms, without 
excepting even the discovery of 
anzesthesia, the most conspicuous land- 
mark in surgical progress; indeed, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the history 
of surgery now falls by a natural divi- 
sion into two distinct eras: Before Lister 
and After Lister. 

Modern surgery dates from the intro- 
duction of the antiseptic treatment of 
wounds. Thirty years ago the idea was 
just beginning to settle itself into clear- 
ness in the mind in which it was con- 
ceived; twenty years ago it was still 
regarded by many “practical men” as a 
figment of the scientific imagination; 
but as the evidence became irresistible, 
unbelievers one after another found sal- 
vation. Now the doctrine finds vir- 
tually universal acceptance. Some 
years ago adoctor in Germany was pros 
ecuted and punished for some breach 
of the antiseptic ordinance in an opera- 
tion; and though we have not yet 
reached that perfection of medical dis- 
cipline in this country, the deliberate 
and persistent neglect of surgical clean- 
liness by a member of the staff of a 
public hospital would be certain to give 
rise to strong protests on the part of his 
colleagues. 

The cardinal point in Lister's teach- 
ing was that wounds will in the absence 
of any disturbing influence, constitu- 
tional or accidental, remain sweet and 
heal kindly, if contamination from 
without be prevented. The theory is 
that such contamination is caused by 
micro-organisms; in practice, it matters 
nothing whether it is held to be due to 
germs or to dirt. It is certainly caused 
by something foreign, something in the 
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nature of what Lord Palmerston called 
“matter in the wrong place;” and this 
something it is the aim of modern sur- 
gery to keep out, whereas to the men of 
only a generation ago it was an uncon- 
sidered trifle. The elaborate ritual of 
purification by sprays of carbolic acid 
and the manifold dressings, as compli- 
cated as My Uncle Toby’s fortifications, 
by which at first it was sought to ex- 
clude the enemy from the living citadel, 
have been discarded as cumbrous and 
unnecessary; but whatever change may 
be made in the details of Listerism, the 
Listerian principle of safeguarding 
wounds from every possible source of 
contamination will stand forever as the 
foundation stone of scientific surgery. 

The results of the application of the 
principle are seen in every department 
of surgical practice. The risks of sur- 
gery have been lessened to such an ex- 
tent that the statistics of most of the 
greater operations before the antiseptic 
treatment came into general are 
now valueless for purposes of compari 
son. A few figures will serve to show 
the difference. Till a comparatively 
recent period the proportion of cases in 
which death followed amputation of a 
limb in the large city hospitals of Great 
Britain was at least one in three: 
in a series of 2,089 cases collected 
by Simpson it was as high as 1 in 2.4. 
In the Paris hospitals about the middle 
of the century the death rate after am- 
putation was nearly one in two; in 1861 
it was three in five, and a few years 
later it was estimated at fifty-eight per 
cent. In Germany and Austria things 
were not much better: the published 
statistics of one most skilful surgeon 
show a proportion of deaths following 
amputation of forty-three to forty-six 
per cent. Nowadays such figures in the 
practice of any hospital surgeon would 
probably lead to an inquiry by the 
proper authorities. 

A very large number of these fatalities 
was caused by septic diseases—that is to 
say, different forms of blood-poisoning 
due to contamination of the wound, 
leading to constitutional infection. The 
terrible frequency of such diseases a 
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few years ago may be judged from the 
fact that among six hundred and thirty- 
one cases of amputation collected from 
the returns of some London hospitals 
between 1866 and 1872, there were 
two hundred and thirty-nine deaths; 
and of those deaths no fewer than 
eighty-six were caused by pyzmia, a 
number of others being due to septi- 
cremia, cellulitis, and erysipelas. Con- 
servative surgery in hospitals was out 
of the question. Sir Charles Bell has 
left a vivid description of attempts in 
that direction in military practice in the 
pre-antiseptic era:— 


In twelve hours [after the infliction of 2 
gunshot wound of a limb] the inflam 
mation, pain, and tension of the whole 
limb, the infiamed countenance, the bril 
liant eye, the sleepless and restless condi- 
tion, declare the impression the injury is 
making on the limb and on the constitu- 
tional powers. In six days the limb from 
the groin to the toe, or from the shoulder 
to the finger, is swollen to half the size of 
the body; a violent phlegmonous inflam- 
mation pervades the whole; serous effu- 
sion has taken place in the whole limb; 
and abscesses are forming in the great 
beds of cellular texture throughout the 
whole extent of the extremity. In three 
months, if the patient have labored through 
the agony, the bones are carious; the ab- 
scesses are interminable sinuses; the limb 
is undermined and everywhere unsound; 
and the constitutional strength ebbs to the 
lowest degree. 


It was no wonder therefore that mili- 
tary surgeons as late as in the Crimean 
War went largely by “the good old rule, 
the simple plan” of amputating for 
all wounds of the limbs involving in- 
jury to bone at once, “while the soldier 
was in mettle.” In recent wars, by the 
use of antiseptic “first field dressings” 
and by subsequent treatment with jeal- 
ous regard for surgical cleanliness, it 
has been found possible to save a large 
proportion of limbs. In civil hospitals 
pyremia is now almost unknown, and 
hospital gangrene, formerly a justly 
dreaded scouree, is extinet. 

As illustrations of the improvement 
which has taken place in the results of 
amputations it need only be mentioned 


that the average mortality rate after 
amputations in a London hospital which 
from a structural and sanitary point of 
view leaves much to be desired, fell 
from twenty-seven in 1871 to about 
eleven in 1890. Of six hundred and 
eighty-seven cases of amputation per- 
formed in a hospital in the North of En- 
gland from 1878 to 1891 there was only 
eight per cent. of deaths; in the uncom- 
plicated cases, taken separately, the 
mortality rate was no more than four 
per cent. In a series of cases operated 
on by several German surgeons of the 
tirst rank, in the pre-Listerian era, the 
average death rate was between thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine per cent.; in a 
corresponding series, in which the anti- 
septic method was used, the mortality 
was seventeen per cent. I have taken 
these statistics because they happen to 
be ready to my hand. A more brilliant 
array of figures in favor of the antisep- 
tic treatment could, I have no doubt, be 
made by careful selection of cases. 
The facts which I have quoted, how- 
ever, probably represent the plain truth. 

In the operation for the radical cure 
of hernia the results have been even 
more striking. Twenty years ago this 
procedure was, on account of its fatal- 
ity, considered to be almost outside the 
pale of legitimate surgery; now it is one 
of the most successful of operations. 
One English surgeon has performed it 
seventy-two times, with two deaths; an- 
other one hundred and thirty-seven 
times, with five deaths. An Italian 
operator has a record of two hundred 
and sixty-two cases, with one death; a 
French surgeon one of three hundred 
and seventy-six, with two deaths. 
Quite recently an American surgeon has 
reported a series of three hundred and 
sixty antiseptic operations for the radi- 
eal cure of hernia, with only one death; 
and in that case the fatal resw't was 
found to be due, not to the surgical pro- 
cedure, but to the anesthetic. In tie 
operative treatment of cancer < 2 
breast Lord Lister’s disciple, Pro: ssr 
Watson Cheyne, not long ago pu’ «ned 
a series of cases showing a mes e oF 
success in dealing with that formida bie 
affection altogether unparallelea. fak- 
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ing the received limit of three years 
without recurrence of the disease as the 
standard, he has been able to show a 
result of not less than fifty-seven per 
cent, of cures. Old statistics give the 
proportion of “cures” after these opera- 
tions as five per cent., and even ten or 
twelve years ago it was no higher than 
twelve or fifteen per cent. Part of Mr. 
Cheyne’s remarkable success is doubt- 
less due to his very thorough removal of 
the disease; but when due allowance is 
made for this, a large part remains to be 
placed to the credit of the antiseptic 
treatment as making such drastic meas- 
ures feasible. It may here be stated 
that, generally speaking, operations for 
cancer are more successful now than 
they were in the earlier part of her 
Majesty’s reign: this is due not only to 
the rigid observance of surgical cleanli- 
ness, but to a better understanding, and 
in particular an earlier recognition, of 
the disease, which gives the surgeon the 
opportunity of interfering while there is 
yet time to prevent its spreading. 

In no department of surgery has 
greater progress been made than in the 
treatment of diseases of the abdominai 
organs, and here, too, the way was pre- 
pared, and the advance has been power- 
fully helped, by the doctrine of surgical 
cleanliness. The development of ab- 
dominal surgery is, however, directly 
due to the late Sir Spencer Wells more 
than to any other man. Wells began 
his professional career as a surgeon in 
the navy, and during the Crimean War 
he had opportunities of seeing men re- 
cover from injuries caused by shot and 
shell which, according to the canons of 
surgery then generally received, ought 
to have proved fatal. ‘Till that time 
and for several years afterwards sur- 
geons had an almost superstitious 
dread of wounding or handling the 
peritoneum, the membrane which in- 
vests the organs contained within the 
abdomen. Wells saw, others had 
seen, men who had been stabbed in the 
abdomen so that their bowels gushed 
out brought to the hospital, where their 
intestines were washed and replaced, 
and the wound stitched up, and in a 
short time all was wellagain. He, how- 
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ever, saw what others had not seen— 
namely, the true significance of these 


facts. They taught him that the 
peritoneum was much more tolerant 


than it was believed to be, and in par- 
ticular that a clean incised wound of 
that membrane was as simple a matter 
and as free from danger as a like wound 
of any other tissue. 

This simple observation had far- 
reaching consequences. Wells took 
upon himself the task of bringing the 
operation of ovariotomy, which, owing 
to its terrible fatality, had fallen into 
utter discredit, within the sphere of 
orthodox surgery. Not long before he 
turned his attention to the subject a 
well-known surgeon had been threat- 
ened by a colleague with a coroner's in- 
quest on any patient of his that should 
die after the operation. Wells's first 
ovariotomy was performed in 1858, and 
the patient recovered. During the en- 
suing six years he operated one hundred 
times, with thirty-four deaths—a rate of 
mortality that would now be thought 
appalling. He succeeded, however, in 
placing the operation on a firm 
and as he gained experfence he per- 
fected his procedure, so that his mor- 
tality rate fell steadily tll it almost 
reached the vanishing point. It has 
been estimated that by this particular 
operation alone he added ten thousand 
years in the aggregate to the lives of 
women who had the benefit of his skill. 
By his teaching and example, moreover, 
he did much more than this. He proved 
that the abdomen could, with proper 
precautions, be opened freel, without 
fear, and thus laid the foundations of 
abdominal surgery in its modern devel- 
opment. The ovariotomy 
opened men’s eyes to the feasibility of 
operations on other abdominal organs, 
and to the possibility of dealing with in- 
juries which before were believed to be 
beyond the resources of surgical art. 
Soon the peritoneum. which had afore- 
time been held in such awe, came to be 
treated with familiaritvy—sometimes, it 
is to be feared, with contempt. One 
celebrated operator is said to have de- 
elared that he thought no more of open- 
ing the peritoneum than of putting his 


basis, 


success of 
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a region that was thought to offer no 
room for further investigation, and thus 
showed the way to new methods of deal- 


hand into his pocket. At the present 
time no abdominal organ is sacred from 
the surgeon’s knife. Bowels riddled 
with bullet-holes arestitched up success- 
tully; large pieces of gangrenous or can- 
cerous intestine are cut out, the ends of 
the severed tube being brought into con- 
tinuity by means of ingenious appli- 
ances; the stomach is opened for the re- 
moval of a foreign body, for the exci- 
sion of acancer, or forthe administration 
of nourishment to a patient unable to 
swallow; stones are extracted from the 
substance of the kidneys, and these 
organs when hopelessly diseased are ex- 
tirpated; the spleen, when enlarged or 
otherwise diseased, is removed bodily; 
gall-stones are cut out, and even 
tumors of the liver are excised. The 
kidney, the spleen, and the liver, when 
they cause trouble by unnatural mobil- 
ity, are anchored by stitches to the 
abdominal wall; and the stomach has 
been dealt with successfully in the 
same way for the cure of indigestion. 
Besides all this, many cases of obstruc- 
tion of the bowels, which in days not 
very long gone by would .have been 
doomed to inevitable death, are now 
cured by a touch of the surgeon’s knife. 
The perforation of the intestine, which 
is one of the most formidable complica- 
tions of typhoid fever, has in a few 
cases been successfully closed by opera- 
tion; and inflammation of the perito- 
neum, caused by the growth of tuber- 
culous masses upon it, had been appar- 
ently cured by opening the abdominal 
cavity. Among the most useful ad- 
vances of this department of surgery 
must be accounted the treatment of the 
condition known “appendicitis,” 
which has been largely reseued from 
the physician, with his policy of laisser 
faire, and placed under the more reso- 
lute and more efficient government of 
the surgeon. A New York surgeon not 
long ago reported a series of one hun- 
dred cases of operation for appendicitis, 
with only two deaths. In the develop- 
ment of the surgery of the appendix and 
the intestine generally, a prominent 


as 


part has been taken by Mr. Frederick 
Treves, whose researches on the anat- 
omy of the abdomen shed a new light on 


ing with its diseases. To him, Mr. 
Lawson Tait, Mr. Harrison Cripps, and 
Mr. Mayo Robson in this country; to 
Czerny and Wolfler in Germany; and to 
Senn and Murphy in America, it is 
largely owing that the abdomen, which 
but a few years ago was the territory of 
the physician, has been transferred to 
the surgeon—to the great advantage of 
mankind. 

That surgery could ever deal with the 
abdominal organs in the manner just de- 
scribed would have seemed to our pred- 
ecessors in the earlier part of the 
queen’s reign the baseless fabric of a 
vision. But the modern surgeon, clad in 
antisepsis, as the Lady in “Comus” was 
“clothed round with chastity,” defies 
the “rabble rout” of microbes, and dares 
things which only a short time ago were 
looked upon beyond the wildest 
dreams of scientific exthusiasm. It is 
searcely twenty years since the late Sir 
John Erichsen declared in a public ad- 
dress that operative surgery had nearly 
reached its furthest possible limits of 
development. He pointed out that 
there were certain regions of the body 
into which the surgeon’s knife could 
never penetrate, naming the brain, the 
heart, and the lung as the most obvious 
examples of such inviolable sanctuaries 
of life. Within the last fifteen years 
the surgeon has brought each of these 
organs, which constitute what Bichat 
ealled the “tripod of life,”’ within his 
sphere of conquest. In the brain the re- 
searches of physiologists such as Broca, 
Hitzig, Hughlings Jackson, and Ferrier 
made it possible in many cases to deter- 
mine the exact seat of abscesses and 
tumors, and it was found that with the 
use of antiseptic precautions the brain 
substance could be dealt with as freely 
as any other structure. In 1883 Pro- 
fessor Macewen of Glasgow operated 
with suecess in two cases of paralysis 
and other nervous disorders caused by 
pressure on the brain. A tumor was re- 
moved from the brain by Mr. Godlee in 
the ensuing year. Since then portions 
of the brain have been removed. and 
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growths have been excised from its sub- 
stance by Mr. Victor Horsley, who has 
done much to develop this branch of 
surgery, and Professor von Bergmann 
and other foreign surgeons have been 
busy in the same field. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that the results of 
brain surgery, though brilliant from the 
operative point of view, have so far 
been somewhat disappointing as re- 
gards the ultimate cure of the disease. 
In certain forms of epilepsy, in particu- 
lar, which at first seemed to be curable 
by removal of the “cortical discharging 
centre” in the brain which is the source 
of the mischief, the tendency to fits has 
been found to return after a time, and 
the last state of the patient has been 
worse than the first. Still, the mere 
fact that the brain has been proved to 
be capable of being dealt with surgi- 
cally with perfect safety is in itself a 


very distinct progress; and as our 
means of recognizing the situation, 
nature, and extent of disease in that 


organ improve, there is ground for hope 
that the results of operative treatment 
will be more satisfactory. it is by ho 
means impossible that some forms of 
apoplexy may yet come within the 
province of the surgeon. 

Other parts of the nervous system 
have been brought within the range of 
surgical art. The vertebral column has 
been successfully trephined, and frag- 
ments of hone pressing on the cord have 
been taken away in cases of fractured 
spine; tumors have also been removed 
from the spinal cord by Mr. horsley 
and others. There is a steadily increas- 
ing record of cures of intractable 
neuralgia, especially of the face, by 
division or removal of the affected 
nerve trunks: the Gasserian ganglion 
has been successfully extirpated in des- 
perate cases by Mr. William Rose, Pro- 
fessors Thiersch, Angerer, and Krause, 
M. Doyen, and others. The ends of cut 
nerves have also heen re-united. and 
solutions of their continuity have been 
filled up with portions of nerve taken 
from animals. 

In the lung, tumors, including local- 
ized tuberculous masses, have been re- 
moved, but these achievements can 
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hardly be counted among the legitimate 
triumphs of surgery. Wounds of the 
lung can, however, be dealt with suc- 
cesoiully on ordinary surgical principles. 
Tuberculous cavities in the lung sub- 
stance have been laid open for the pur- 
poses of drainage, but the results have 
not so far been particularly good. In 
a series of one hundred cases of which 
a report is before me, five of the patients 
died as the immediate result of the 
operation, seventy died within two 
weeks, and fifteen more in the next fort- 
night; “only in ten of the cases was any 
benefit derived.” and as to these the 
judicious reader will probably conclude 
that the principal “benefit” was that the 
operation was survived. In cysts and 
abscesses of the lung and in pulmonary 
gungrene surgical treatment is 
successful. It does not seem likely, 
however, that the surgeon will ever be 
able to annex the lung to his dominion, 
however far he may evtend his territory 
in other directions. 

The heart naturally cannot be made 
so free with, even by the most enterpris- 
ing surgeon, as the brain or the lung. 
Yet within the past twelve 
Norwegian practitioner has reported a 
case which encourages a hope taat even 
wounds of the heart may not be beyond 
surgical treatment. A man was 
stabbed in the region of the heart, the 
weapon entering the substance of that 
organ, but not penetrating its cavity. 
The wound in the heart wall was nearl, 
an inch in length. The patient was al- 
most at the last gasp, but he was re- 
The heart was then exposed by 
involved the re- 
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months a 


vived. 
en operation which 
moval of portions of the third and 
fourth ribs, and the wound was 
stitched. The patient lived for 
cays anda half. On examination after 
death the wound was found to be heal- 
ing. It is clear, therefore, that in more 
favorable circumstances the man might 
have recovered. 

Of the advance in some other depart- 
ments of surgery, only a passing men- 
tion can be made here. Thus “cutting,” 
which sixty years ago was the only 
means of dealing with stone, has now, 
thanks to Thompson, and 


two 


tigelow, 











others, been almost superseded by 
milder methods. Tuberculeus and in- 
flammatory diseases of bones and 


joints, formerly intractable except by 
the ultima ratio of the amputating knife, 
are now cured without mutilation. De- 
formities are corrected by division of 
tendons, the excision of portions of 
bone, and the physiological exercise of 
muscles, without complicated appara- 
tus. The healing of large wounds is 
assisted by the grafting of healthy skin 
on the raw surface; wide gaps in bones 
and tendons are filled up with portions 
of similar structures obtained from ani- 
mals. The labors of Bowman, Critch- 
ett, von Graefe, and Donders have 
made ophthalmology one of the most 
scientific departments of surgery. The 
treatment of affections of the nose, ear, 
and windpipe has been improved and 
extended to a degree that makes the 
scanty literature on these subjects 
which existed in 1837 mere medical an- 
tiquarianism. 

Enough has been said to show that in 
the vast progress of scientific discovery, 
and in the immense development of the 
arts that have taken place during her 
Majesty's reign, surgery has for a con- 
siderable number of years been in the 


van. It is a matter of legitimate satis- 
faction to all men of English speech, 
that both the memorable discoveries 


which have done most to further prog- 
ress were made by men of Anglo-Saxon 
race; and the fact that so large and im- 
portant a part in the advancement of 
surgery has been played by subjects of 
the queen is not the least among the 
many glories of the Victorian age. 

In the domain of obstetric medicine, a 
very great diminution has taken place 
in the mortality of child-bed. Lying-in 
hospitals used to be hotbeds of septic 
disease; now puerperal fever is actu- 
ally less common in properly conducted 
institutions of the kind than in private 
practice. This, is a result of the 
application of the antiseptic method of 
treatment to midwifery. and it was in 
recognition of this fact that the late Dr. 
Matthews Duncan dedicated his work 
on “Puerperal Fever” to Joseph Lister. 
The following figures. which I take 
from an address delivered some years 
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ago at St. Thomas’s Hospital by Dr. 
Cullingworth, show in a striking man- 
ner the effect of the antiseptic treat- 
ment in reducing the death rate among 
parturient women:— 


Until the year 1877 this hospital [the 
General Lying-in Hospital] was scarcely 
ever free from puerperal fever, and the 
mortality, always high, occasionally be- 
came fearful. In 1838, of 71 women de- 
livered 19 died; in 1861, 14 died out of 
165; and in 1877, 9 out of 63. On several 
occasions the hospital had to be closed for 
long periods, and thousands of pounds 
were spent on the sanitary improvement 
of the building. In October 1879, this in- 
stitution, having for twe 
years, was reopened, and has since been 
conducted on antiseptic principles, the de- 
varying from time to time in- 
knowledge and experience have 


been closed 


tails as 
creased 
cictated. 

The result is shown in the table here 
appended :— 


= 
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Average 





Period 
Deliveries 
Deaths 
from 
all Causes, 





1833 to 1860. . 
1861 to 1877... 


3°088 per cent. 


1606 


1 in 321-2 
64 1 in 58 7-8 





1880 to 1887 . . 16 Lin 161 1-2=0°618 
antiseptic 
period. 
Similar testimony is borne by Dr. 


Clement Godson as to the City of Lon- 
don Lying-in Hospital. In an address 
delivered before the “British Gynecolog- 
ical Society in January of the present 
year he stated that in 1870, when he 
took over the medical charge of that 
institution, the patients were dying in 
the proportion of one in nineteen. The 
hospital was closed several times in the 
course of the ensuing sixteen years for 
sanitary lustrations of one kind or an- 
other, but still the fiend of blood-pois- 
oning was not exocised. In 1886 a 
fresh start was made under antiseptic 
auspices. The result was that from the 
Ist of July, 1886, to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1887, there were 420 confinements 
without a single death. From the Ist 
of July, 1886, to the 31st of December, 
1896, there were 4,60S deliveries with 
11 deaths. a mortality of one in 419 or 
2.387 per 1,000. During the five years 


from the 1st of January, 1892. to the 
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Bist of December, 1896, there were 
2.392 confinements, with three deaths, 
all of them from causes absolutely un- 
connected with blood-pvisoning. The 
conclusion is irresistible that, as an 
eminent authority has put it, “the 
hygiene of a maternity depends less 
upon its construction and its age than 
upon the hygienie principles upon 
which it is directed, and upon the perse- 
verance with which these principles are 
earried out in daily practice.” 

Passing to medicine proper, or what 
used to be called’ distinctively 
“nhysick.” the advance in knowledge, if 
less striking than in surgery, has been 
not less real. Unfortunately in this par- 
ticular department of the healing art, 
knowledge is not power to the same ex- 
tent as in those which deal with out- 
ward and visible disease. Hence the 
improvement in medicine, which deals 
mainly with internal diseases, has been 
chiefly in the direction of increase of 
precision in diagnosis. This has been 
largely promoted by the invention of 
numerous instruments for the examina- 
tion of parts beyond the ken of the un- 
aided eye and for recording movements 
and changes in the size and position of 
organs by graphic methods. The 
ophthalmoscope, invented by Helm- 
holtz in 1851, not only revolutionized 
the study of eye disease, but gave phy- 
sicians a valuable means of diagnosis in 
relation to affections of the brain and 
other parts of the nervous system and 
the kidney. The laryngoscope, which 
the medical profession owes to the 
celebrated maestro Manuel Garcia, who 
in 1855 solved a problem which had 
baffled Babington and several others. 
not only made effective treatment of 
the upper part of the windpipe 
possible, but enabled physicians to 
recognize certain serious affections 
of the chest and nerve’ centres, 
and sometimes to detect signs of 
impending tuberculosis. The stetho- 
scope, though introduced by Laennec 
some years before the accession of her 
Majesty, has been greatly perfected 
during the last sixty years: and the 
diagnosis of diseases of the heart and 
lungs has reached a degree of refine- 
ment undreamed of by the inventor of 
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auscultation. The pulse and the heart 
beats are made visible by the sphygmo- 
graph and cardiograph. The clinical 
thermometer has given definiteness to 
our conception of fever, and _ the 
changes in the body temperature which 
it registers supply most useful indica- 
tions for treatment; not in medicine 
alone, but in surgery and obstetrics, the 
thermometer is the doctor's most trust- 
worthy danger signal. The interior of 
the stomach, the bladder, and other 
hollow organs have been explored with 
suitable varieties of electric search- 
light. The spectroscope and the hzema- 
tocytometer—an instrument by means 
of which blood corpuscles can be 
counted—enable the condition of the 
blood to be exactly appreciated. The 
microscope has revealed the secret of 
many diseases of which our happier 
forefathers knew nothing. For years 
after the queen came to the throne this 
instrument was looked upon by the bulk 
of the medical profession as a toy: now 
a physician without a microscope would 
be a more incongruous figure than the 
captain of an Atlantic liner without a 
telescope. The analysis of the various 
secretions of the body furnishes infor- 
mation of the most valuable character 
as to the functional imperfection of the 
several organs, and as to forms of con- 
stitutional unsoundness which may be 
quite unsuspected by the patient. 
Now both the hospital ward and the 
private consulting-room are in constant 
touch with the laboratory. This appli 
cation of chemistry to medical diagnosis 
has been found of the greatest use in 
life insurance business, particularly in 
regard to the detection of Bright's dis- 
ease and diabetes. The Rintgen rays, 
though, as far as the healing art is con- 
cerned, they have hitherto found their 
principal field of usefulness in surgery. 
have been employed with some success 
in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs 
and other internal organs. Of many 
other aids to diagnosis which are being 
introduced every year, and indeed al- 
most every day, this is not the place to 
speak. 

Another powerful factor in the ad- 
vancement of medicine has been the de- 
velopment of specialism. The rapid 
growth of knowledge which has taken 





place, particularly during the last 
thirty years, made specialization in- 
evitable. In the last century medical 
and surgical cases were mingled to- 
gether in the same hospital wards, and 
surgeons like John Hunter and Aber- 
nethy treated diseases of the heart and 
stomach as well as wounds and frac- 
tures. Nowadays it would be simply 
impossible for any man, however gifted, 
to take all medical learning to be his 
province. Hence one practitioner gives 
himself to the study of diseases of the 
nerves, others to that of the affections of 
the eye, the throat, the skin, and so on. 
Moreover, there are few physicians or 
surgeons who are not more or less 
acknowledged specialists in some partic- 
ular class of Twenty-five 
years ago there was a strong feeling in 
the profession, not only in this country, 
but almost everywhere, against special- 
ism. This feeling had a retarding in- 
fluence on the general progress of medi- 
cine, contributions from special fields 
of practice being received with suspi- 
cion, like to that of those who asked 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth?’ 
This distrust hindered the development 
of abdominal surgery: and had not 
Spencer Wells been made of stern stuff, 
morally as well as intellectually, he 
would have given up the battle against 
the public opinion of his profession in 
despair, and a vast amount of human 
suffering would have gone unrelieved. 
The prejudice has not even yet entirely 
died out, but it is no longer active. 
Another direction in which medicine 
has undergone very great expansion 
during the last half-century is in the 
knowledge of the nature and causes 
of disease. To the growth of this 
knowledge the development of physi- 
ology has most powerfully contributed. 
The experimental study of the healthy 
organism naturally led to the applica- 
tion of similar methods in the investiga- 
tion of disease. Pathology, in the strict 


diseases. 


sense of the term, did not exist in 1837, 
and for many years after that date it 
was little more than an inventory of the 
dilapidations caused by disease. Such 
investigations, though useful in their 
way, could not have influenced medical 
appreciable 


practice to any extent. 
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Now not only medicine but hygiene is 
built on the knowledge that has been 
gained of the processes of disease and 
the causes which set them in operation, 
and the circumstances which modify 
the intensity of their action and the 
nature of their effects. The foundation 
of a scientific pathology was laid by 
Virchow, who looked for the starting 
point of disease in a perverted activity 
of the living cells of which the organs 
and tissues of the body are composed. 
The most fruitful, as it is the most 
striking, development of our knowledge 
of the causes of disease has been the 
discovery of the infinitesimal organisms 
which go up and down the world seek- 
ing whom they may devour. 

The “germ theory” of disease is no 
longer a theory, but a body of estab- 
lished truths. Bacteriology in its appli- 
cation to the healing art is the creation 
of Pasteur, though Davaine was the 
first to prove the causal relation of a 
particular micro-organism to a specific 
infectious disease (anthrax or wool- 
sorter’s disease). This was in 1863. 
Davaine’s experiments were not, how- 
ever, accepted as conclusive, and it was 
not till 1877 that Pasteur proved beyond 
all doubt that the tiny rod-like bodies 
which Davaine had found in the blood 
of animals dying of anthrax were the 
exciting cause of the disease. Since 
then bacteriology has revealed to us the 
organisms which cause relapsing fever, 
leprosy, typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
glanders, tuberculosis, cholera, diphthe- 
ria, tetanus, and bubonic plague, the 
microbe responsible for the production 
of the last-mentioned scourge having 
been discovered so recently as 1894 by 
a Japanese pathologist, Dr. Kitasato. 
The elucidation of the origin of tuber- 
culosis and cholera is the chief among 
Robert Koch’s many services to science. 
A micro-organism of animal nature has 
been shown by Laveran to be the cause 
of malarial fever. The agents which 
cause other infectious and suppurative 
processes, and certain kinds of skin dis- 
ease, have also been positively identi- 
fied; others are with confidence assumed 
to exist, though they have so far eluded 
the search of our scientific detectives: 
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others are with more or less reason sus- 
pected. Indeed, the doctrine that every 
disease is a kind of fermentation caused 
by a specific micro-organism is so fas- 
cinating in its simplicity that it is in 
danger of being treated by some 
enthusiasts as if it were the master-key 
which unlocks all the secret chambers 
of pathology. It is becoming clear, 
however, that if microbes are necessary 
causes of a large number of diseases, 
they are sufficient causes of very few. 
The living body itself and its environ- 
ment must be taken into account. 
Hence there are signs in various quar- 
ters of a reaction against the exagger- 
ated cult of the microbe, and the minds 
of some of the most advanced investi- 
gators are turning once more to the 
cellular pathology, which till quite re- 
cently was spoken of as a creed out- 
worn. It is recognized that the living 
cell itself is an organism varying in 
form and in function, and thus present- 
ing an analogy with the different 
species_of microbes. Like these, the 
cell secretes products that have a de- 
cided influence on the economy of 
which they form part. It has been 
shown by MM. Armand Gautier, Char- 
rin, and Bouchard that the organism in 
its normal state manufactures poison- 
ous substances, and that those products 
may under certain conditions be hurtful 
to itself, causing an “auto-intoxication,”’ 
which may manifest itself in various 
forms of disease. 

The change in our conception of dis- 
ease is naturally bringing about a 
change in our notions of treatment. 
The fact that a specific disease is pro- 
duced by a specific poison—for the 
poison is the morbific agent. whether 
it be manufactured by a microbe or se- 
creted by a cell—inevitably suggest the 
idea of an antidote. Such antidotes or 
“antitoxins” have been discovered for 
tetanus, diphtheria, and some forms of 
hnood-poisoning. The exact nature of 
these antitoxins is still obscure, but 
they are extracted from the blood of 
animals into which cultures of the 
microbe of the disease which it is de- 
sired to neutralize have been injected 
till they have ceased to have any effect. 
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Artificial immunity having thus been 
established, the neutralizing substance 
in the animal's blood is expected to be 
an antidote to the same poison when at 
work in the human system. Theoreti- 
cally the method appears to be rational: 
but practically it must be admitted that 
it has not yet fulfilled the hopes that 
were excited by the first reports of its 
effects. Still, there is already ample 
evidence that in diphtheria it is of very 
real service, and on this ground alone 
Drs. Behring and Roux must be num- 
bered among the benefactors of the 
human race. Again, Dr. Yersin’s suc- 
cess in the treatment of plague with 
antitoxie serum in China was little 
short of marvellous. The cases, how- 
ever, were few in number, and the re- 
sults of the method when tried on a 
large scale at Bombay are awaited with 
the greatest interest by the medical 
profession. Although the results in the 
treatment of tetanus and other diseases 
have not been particularly brilliant, 
there can be little doubt that as our 
knowledge of antitoxins grows their 
field of usefulness will increase. 
Another new method of medication, 
which has come into use in the last few 
years, is the introduction into the sys- 
tem of certain animal Juices and ex- 
tracts of various organs to supply the 
want of similar substances, the manu- 
facture of which is suppressed or di- 
minished by disease. The pioneer in 
this therapeutic advance was Dr. 
George Murray of Newcastle, who has 
proved that myxcedema and cretinism, 
diseases dependent om atrophy or im- 
perfect development of the thyroid 
gland, can be cured by supplying the 
economy with extract of the corre- 
sponding organ of a sheep. The suc- 
cess of this treatment has led to what 
the profane might be disposed to call a 
“boom” in animal extracts; the brain, 
the heart, the lung, the kidney, the 
spleen, the pancreas, and every gland 
and nearly every tissue in the body are 
used in the treatment of disorders sup- 
posed to be in any way connected with 
improper working of these organs. 
In spite of present extravagance it is 
possible that we are on a track that 
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may lead to the transformation of medi- 
cine. 

We are very far now from the blue 
pill and black draught which—with the 
lancet—-were the chief weapons in the 
therapeutic arsenal of the practitioners 
who bled and purged and physicked her 
Majesty’s lieges in 1837. Sir William 
Guu is reported to have said: “One 
thing I am thankful Jenner and I have 
together succeeded in doling. We have 
disabused the public of the belief that 
doctoring consists in drenching them 
with nauseous drugs.” Nevertheless, 
a good deal of faith in drugs still sur- 
vives, not only in the public, but in the 
profession, as is shown by the ceaseless 
introduction of new remedies. Several 
hundreds were introduced in 1896. It 
is true, however, that there is much less 
drugging than there used to be; more- 
over it is better directed. Pharma- 
cology is now a science, and is able to 
place in the hands of the doctor the 
active principles of drugs, which can 
thus be administered in forms at 
once more convenient and more effec- 
tive. 

Among the principal additions to the 
resources of the physician in dealing 
with disease may be mentioned the use 


of salicin and salicylate of soda in 
rheumatism as suggested by Dr. 
Maclagan, who has by this means 


robbed that terrible disease of its worst 
terrors; the use of nitrite of amyl in 
angina pectoris, which we owe to Dr. 
Lauder Brunton; the use of aigitalis in 
heart disease, which was established on 
a scientific basis by Dr. Wilks; the cold 
bath treatment of fever; the treatment 
of heart disease by graduated exer- 
cises and by baths; the open-air treat- 
ment of consumption; the manifold ap- 
plications of electricity; and the great 
and ever growing number of chemical 
products having power to lower the 
temperature, to deaden pain, to prevent 


decomposition, and to antagonize 
poisons generated in the alimentary 


canal and elsewhere. Reference may 
also be made of improvements in the 
manner of administering remedies, as 
by injection under the skin. into the 
veins, ete. 
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The greatest triumphs of all, however, 
in the realm of medicine in the Victo- 
rian age have been achieved in the pre- 
vention of disease and the maintenance 
of a high standard of pubiic health. 
This subject would require an article to 
itself, even if handled only in the most 
general way. ‘To those interested in it, 
I would earnestly recommend a study 
of Sir John Simon's standard work on 
“English Sanitary Institutions,” a rec- 
ord which in itself will remain as one of 
the noblest monuments of Queen Vic- 
toria’s glorious reign. There may be 
read the history of a long struggle 
against the powers of insanitary dark- 
ness, with the result that typhus fever, 
which used to be a scourge of large 
towns, is now practically unknown; 
that the mortality from “fevers” in gen- 
eral has been very greatly reduced; that 
cholera, which several times invaded 
these realms in the earlier years of her 
Majesty's reign, has for a long time 
been prevented from gaining a footing 
on our shores; that consumption is be- 
ing brought more and more under con- 
trol; that several years have been added 
to the average of human life, and that 
it is not only longer, but more comfort- 
able and more effective. 

Further possibilities of checking the 
ravages of communicable diseases ap- 
pear to be opening out before us. 
Haffkine’s inoculations for the preven- 
tion of cholera in India are founded on 
a rational principle, which is that of 
vaccination—namely, the protection of 
susceptible individuals by the injection 
of an attenuated virus, which gives the 
organism the power of resisting the 
effects of the poison in its natural state. 
This method of prophylaxis has also 
been used in regard to typhoid fever, 
and will doubtless find further applica- 
tion in other directions. 

Time and experience alone can decide 
whether these means of protection 
against disease are efficient. It 
tain, however, that medicine, which had 
wandered for many centuries 
through quagmires of speculation after 
ignes fatui of one kind or another, is 
now at last on the right path which 
leads through the discovery of the cause 


is cer- 


so 




















to its removal or to the prevention of 


tue effect. 
MALCOLM MORRIS. 





From The National Review. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 

What isa “man of letters”? Tne 
question is not an inappropriate one to 
put in connection with the subject of 
this essay. For when, some fifteen 
years ago and more, it was suggested to 
the distinguished editor of a _ certain 
series of volumes dealing with “English 
Men of Letters” that Arthur Hugh 
Clough might well find a place in that 
series, the reply was substantially neg- 
ative. “I know,” the editor remarked, 
“that some of my friends think Clough 
ought to be included, but I have never 
been able to agree with them or to re- 
gard Clough as belonging to the family 
of ‘men of letters.’ ” 

An opinion of this kind, proceeding 
from so authoritative a source, com- 
mands attention. What is a “man of 
letters”? And if Clough did not be- 
long to the fraternity of “men of let- 
ters,” why did he not belong to it? If 
we might regard the expression, “a 
man of letters,” as indicating one to 


whom literature is his business—and 
the definition seems to have a _ good 
deal to recommend it—then certainly 


Clough did not fall within this cate- 
gory. To him literature was anything 
but a business. It might be said that 
very little indeed that came from his 
pen was written for the sake of writ- 
ing it, and that whatever he wrote for 
the sake of writing it was, as a rule, 
lacking in the charm that breathes 
from so much of his work. 

It may be accepted, then, without 
much difficulty, that a “man of letters” 
Arthur Hugh Clough was not, and that 
his exclusion from the series of vol- 
umes alluded to above was a proper ex- 
clusion. That point being disposed of, 
the question arises as to what it is that 
gives particular interest to the life and 
individuality of a man who, though 
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known to the world almost solely 
through his contributions to literature, 
was yet not a “man of letters.” That 
there is a particular interest attaching 
to his life and his individuality there 
can be no question; for while we have 
one of the most accomplished of living 


critics denying him a place in the 
pantheon sacred to “men of letters,” 
we have another accomplished critic, 


who was living till a few years ago— 


Matthew Arnold—regarding him with 
an affectionate reverence hardly less 


striking than that which the author of 
“In Memoriam” felt towards the friend 
who inspired that noblest of elegies. 
Arthur Hugh Clough was in no re- 
spect a “man of letters.” Literature 
was not his business. It does not fall 
to the lot of those who may have to 
deal with his life and his work to be 
compelled to trace out a perhaps sordid 
and coarse personality beneath the 
robes of an almost regal success in the 
world of letters. There is little that 
Clough has left us that is not trans- 
parent and natural. But within this 
we find so attractive a personality that 
we may perhaps be in some danger of 
exaggerating the merely literary im 
portance of the forms through which 
that personality expressed itself. We 
find that personality ever most sensi- 
tively alive to everything in nature that 
is gentle and beautiful, ever tenderly 
toleraut towards every kind of human 
defect or shortcoming, but at the same 
time and inexorably just 
towards itself. It is this mixing of ten- 
derness and severity, coupled as it is 
with the utmost sensitiveness to every 
beautiful and ennobling impression, 
that gives the distinctive charm to one 
of the very few men of the present 
century who can claim to be studied, 
not for what they did, but for what 
they were. It is recorded of Clongh 
that when at Oxford he was noted for 
the Spartan simplicity of his manner of 
living—a simplicity that led him to dis- 
pense with fires in his rooms during 
even the severest weather. This Spar- 
tan simplicity in respect of physical 
surroundings was in exact keeping 
with his mental treatment of himself. 


severely 
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Play no tricks upon thyself, O man; 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can. 


That was the maxim upon which he 
acted, following the light of an abso- 
lute sincerity, no matter where it might 
lead him. It is not necessary, nor in- 
deed would it be just, to characterize 
the present time as an age of shams. 
An age that has, with all its shortcom- 
ings, accomplished so much that is real 
cannot with justice be thus spoken of. 
Nevertheless, having regard to the in- 
creasing intensity of competition, and 
to the very general acceptance of mere 
success as a test of merit, it ought to 
be, and can hardly help being, service- 
able to be able to turn to the example 
of one man at any rate, a man intel- 
lectually gifted far above the average, 
to whom success was nothing, and to 
whom absolute and unswerving  sin- 
cerity to his ideals of thought and con- 
duct was everything. 

How did this nature, this attractive 
and striking individuality, come to be 
developed? What was there belonging 
to it by heredity, what was there from 
time to time in its environment, that 
combined to produce such a_ result? 
The stock from which Clough sprang 
was on both sides a little remarkable. 
The Cloughs were an old Welsh family 
whose representative stood well in the 
country early in the sixteenth century, 
that era of English mercantile expan- 
sion, while his mother belonged to one 
of those old Yorkshire families which 
may be said to constitute the backbone 
of English nationality. One seems, 
through the glimpses afforded by very 
fragmentary biographical recollections, 
to get an impression of the father, 
James Butler Clough, as a man not too 
successful in the business—that of a 
cotton merchant in Liverpool and 
Charleston—which he had adopted, his 
lack of marked success, even in days 
when it was not considered necessary 
for every man to become a millionaire, 
being not improbably associated with a 
sensitiveness that disabled him from 


taking advantage of the more risky 
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He would admit to his mind no illusion, 
however comfortable. 


chances of commercial speculation. The 
somewhat prolonged absences from his 
family, who were left at Charleston 
while he was in Liverpool, as well as 
general changes of residence from Liv- 
erpool to Charleston, from Charleston 
back to Liverpool, and finally from Liv- 
erpool to Charleston again, seem _ in- 
dicative of some degree of family un- 
certainty and anxiety. Under these 
conditions, it was perhaps to be ex- 
pected that the ruling influence in the 
family should come from the mother’s 
side. There can be no question that 
this was the influence that did most to 
mould the character and fix the intellec- 
tual bent of the child who, before he 
Was seven years old, was regarded as 
the genius of the family. The develop- 
ment of conscience, the love of lofty 
and heroic ideals, came naturally to a 
boy of Clough’s imaginative and sensi- 
tive temperament. Possibly, too, the 
influence of climate was not without its 
effect. Those who as children have 
lived in a_ semi-tropical atmosphere 
have not seldom been known to develop 
in later years what may be called an 
intellectual laziness. The picture one 
gets of him, as a boy of eight, lying on 
his bed through the hot afternoons in 
Charleston, devouring books of adven- 
ture and travel, seems a little sugges- 
tive of a certain physical incapacity for 
that life of hard competition which was 
to him in after-life so repulsive, and yet 
which is usually the price that has to 
be paid for any marked success. One 
ean hardly help suspecting that when 
Clough, in the epilogue to his “Dipsy- 
chus,” speaks sceptically as to the exist- 
ence of scruples inthe mind of “a round- 
about boy” of twelve or fourteen, “with 
his three meals a day inside him,” he 
was having a little laugh at himself. 
For certainly, at twelve or fourteen, 
that was exactly what he was not, and 
it is quite possible to imagine his mind 
lighting up with a humorous notion 
that it might have been better for him- 
self, in some ways, if at twelve or four- 
teen he had been a little more “round 
about” and a little less scrupulous. 
The humorous realization of some alto- 
gether different self is a pastime not 























unknown to persons of an introspective 
disposition. 

What might have been the effect 
upon the life of Arthur Hugh Clough if 
he had remained much longer the dar- 
ling of an affectionate family circle is a 
question not altogether without its in- 
terest. Indications do not seem to be 
wanting that, as often happens with 
clever boys who remain long at home, 
he was inclined to become a little— 
what shall we say? Well, perhaps a 
little “old-mannish.” That, however, 
was not a real and genuine feature of 
his character, which found itself com- 
pletely in harmony with the breezy 
freedom and manly influences that 
were to be met with in the Rugby of 
Doctor Arnold. To Rugby Clough 
went in the summer of 1829, when he 
was ten-and-a-half years old—rather 
young, one would think, for launching 
into the life of a great public school. 
Under the influences that centred at 
Rugby, however, his nature expanded 
rapidly, the possession of a somewhat 
delicate physique proving no bar to his 
taking part, with no small credit, in 
the school games, football especially, in 
connection with which his name has 
been handed down as that of the best 
goal-keeper on record. And here, while 
acquiring an increased physical and 
moral robustness, he found the value of 
the early literary training which had 
come to him in the old days at Charles- 
ton. It is generally supposed that the 
“Arthur,” the delicate boy who figures 
so effectively in “Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” was suggested by the late Dean 
Stanley. here was, however, another 
“Arthur” in the school who was quite 
as capable of being the hero of the in- 
cident that led to the famous fight be- 
tween Tom Brown and “Slogger” Wil- 
liams. Certainly Arthur Hugh Clough, 
by reason of his sensitive nature and his 
early acquaintance with Greek litera- 
ture from its poetical side, was just the 
sort of boy one might expect to feel the 
pathos of the passage he was set to 
construe in class. There can be little 
question that it was his previous ac- 
quaintance with, and admiration of, 
the legends which to most boys who 
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puzzle over a lexicon have no meaning 
or existence at all, that enabled him to 
gain that reputation for sound and ele- 
gant scholarship which, though not 
nearly as profitable as it might have 
been, followed him through life. 

The influence of Rugby, the Rugby 
penetrated through and through with 
the moral earnestness of Arnold, made 
itself felt in other ways. It had not 
been merely the love of the heroic and 
romantic in literature that had come to 
Clough through the early influences of 
home life. Coupled with this, he had 
acquired a high sense of moral duty 
and moral responsibility. His letters 
to his younger brother, George, written 
from Rugby in 1835, when he was him- 
self realizing the responsibilities at- 
taching to the position of the senior 
boys in a great school, are characteris- 


tic. In one of these letters, dated the 
13th September, 1835, he warns his 
brother against being indolent. “You 


recollect,” he says, “what I told you 
about that family failing’—a failing 
which he seems disposed to attribute to 
influences from his mother’s side of the 
family. The temptations resulting from 
constitutional indolence certainly beset 
himself; but it does not strike one that 
he was necessarily correct in regarding 


this constitutional indolence as _ pro- 
ceeding from the Yorkshire Perfects 
and not from the Welsh Cloughs. 


Here, however, is a passage from this 
same letter which is worth quoting:— 


No doubt you will feel very much the 
loss of any one to talk to about religion, 
but let this, my dear George, only make 
you keep more close to God: and if still 

- you want some one to talk to, 
you have only to write to me, and I shall 
be sure to answer you within a week or 
two. Remember, too, that if the school is 
bad, it is no reason, no excuse, for you 
to do as they do. Remember, they are not 
many, and Jesus said that a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump. Now, do not 
think that I am telling you to put yourself 
forward as a kind of apostle or missionary 
to them. Only go on without fearing or 
shrinking in any point from your duty; do 
not mind their knowing that you are try- 
ing to serve God. 
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In some respects, perhaps, that is not 
such a very remarkable letter. One 
has to remember, however, when it 
was written and by whom it was wr't- 
ten. It was written at a time when Ar- 
nold, whose traditions have come down 
as the best natural inheritance of all 
the great schools in England, was re- 
garded as an _ educational heretic, 
whose aberrations from the then ac- 
cepted methods of school discipline 
were the object of attack by Tory 
newspapers. It is Arnold’s spirit and 
influence that breathes through the 
letter—a letter, too, not written by one 
who had failed to fall into his 
place as a healthy and energetic 
schoolboy, but by one who wasa 
leader in all that pertained to the nat- 
ural activity of school life, and who 
was immensely popular among his 
school-fellows. Indeed, he found this 
popularity a little dangerous, for he 
complains in one of his letters, written 
about the same period, that he finds 
“associating with fellows for their 
good” a “more dangerous employment” 
than he had looked for. The danger 
lay partly in the alternations of excite- 
ment and depression caused by the con- 
scious efforts on behalf of school-fel- 
lows and of the school, and partly by 
the calls it made upon his time. He 
complains that he really had not the 
time to be acquainted and intimate 
with a great many fellows. “And 
here,” he adds, “is another advantage 
on the side of evil, that bad characters 
are also idle, whereas good characters 
are industrious, so that when a fellow 
wants a companion he is much more 
likely to pitch on a bad than on a good 
one.” An experience this, surely, which 
Doctor Watts has expressed more epi- 
grammatically. 

It was in the full blaze of a brilliant 
reputation that Arthur Hugh Clough, 
in 1837, migrated from Rugby to Ox- 
ford. The winner of the Balliol schol- 
arship, the gainer of every honor which 
Rugby could bestow, what might not 
be hoped from him? Certainly no one 


ever went into residence at Oxford bet- 
ter qualified to fulfil and to adorn all 
the traditions that cluster 


round the 
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banks of the Isis, and it seems probable 
that if he had fallen apon Oxford life 
at any other time his passion for schol- 
arship would have proved the dominat- 
ing influence of his academical career. 
Oxford, however, when Clough came 


into residence, in October, 1837, was 
not the Oxford of academic calm. It 
was an Oxford agitated and rent by 
the whirlwind of the Tractarian move- 
ment. The prolonged barometric de- 
pression, if it may be called so, of the 
evangelical school of thought—a school 
originally founded in much earnestness 
and through much _ suffering—had_in- 
vited the reaction of which Newman 
was the chief expression, and of which 
the High Church party, now covering 
nearly the whole area of the Church of 
England, was the result. How was it 
possible for such a nature as Clough’s 
not to be interested in a conflict of this 
kind? With him the passion for schol- 
arship always walked side by side with 
a passion for truth and sincerity. The 
boy who had, at the age of sixteen, 
written to his younger brother urging 
him not to be afraid to let it be known 
that he was “trying to serve God,” 
could not, in the maturer life that real- 
izes itself so rapidly at twenty, have 
stood still on the brink of the tumult, 
“the fringy edges of the fight,’ content- 
ing himself with what would have 
seemed to him a mere selfish effort at 
self-development. He was bound to 
plunge into “the pell-mell of men.” 
And in this necessity of his nature lies 
the true answer to those who, like his 
friend Mr. Ward, have regretted that 
he could not keep himself from “plung- 
ing prematurely,” as they expressed it, 
“into the theological controversies then 
so rife at Oxford.” Had he held him- 
self aloof, he might, in the opinion of 
these friends, have been saved from alli 
injury to the gradual and healthy 
growth of his mind and character. “It 
is my own very strong impression,” Mr. 
Ward has written, “that, had this been 
permitted, his future course of thought 
and speculation would have been essen- 
tially different from what it was in 
fact. Drawn, as it were, peremptorily, 
when a young man just coming up to 
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college, into a decision upon questions 
the most important that can occupy the 
mind, the result was not’ surprising. 
After this premature forcing of 
Clough’s mind, there came a reaction. 
His intellectual perplexity preyed heay- 
ily on his spirits, and grievously inter- 
fered with his studies.” 

All which may be true, perfectly true; 
and yet one feels that, true though it 
may be, it misses the mark. It re- 
minds one of Dominie Sampson's la- 
ment over the restored Harry Bertram: 
“He should have been a calligrapher; 
but Heaven’s will be done!” In what 
field of thought, in what kind of a the- 
ological paddock, would those who thus 
affectionately deprecated the influence 
of the Tractarian tempest have wished 
or expected to find their friend? Clough 
as a High Churchman, playing tricks— 
as he would have said—upon himself, 
would have been an_ impossibility. 
And if not as a High Churchman, then 
as what? In what other field could the 
friend of Arthur Stanley and Matthew 
Arnold have found himself, save in the 
field in which, with him as with them, 
earnest moral and intellectual effort 
were the main thing—something ap- 
proaching to the “summum pulchrum,~ 
if not indeed the “summum pulchrum” 
itself—and the hold upon formularies 
merely subsidiary? It may be tnat 
these three, animated by the same cul- 
tured earnestness, though differing 
from each other in respect of personal 
idiosynerasy, were the brightest out- 
come of that Oxford tribulation—a trib- 
ulation which coincided, in point of 
time, with social and political tribula- 
tions that more or less affected them 
all. Stanley, with his deep religious 
and imaginative nature, not altogether 
untouched by something of the mystic, 
found his place at Westminster, where 
he kept the bridge against the hosts of 
dogmatism, burning to eradicate all 
that savored of liberty in religious 
thought. Arnold, animated by a sin- 
cere and cultured disbelief in popular 
movements and popular cries, was able 
to hold himself aloof from upheavals, 
the force of which he strangely miscal- 
culated.’ Clough, however, with per- 
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haps a deeper imagination than either, 
and influenced by a conscientiousness 
that might almost have been called 
hyper-sensitive, could not have toler- 
ated in himself either the conformity of 
Stanley or the social scepticism of Ar- 
nold. It would be difficult to say that 
he was socially much more _ earnest 
than Arnold. Those, moreover, who 
appreciate Clough from the religious 
side of his character, and deprecate the 
sacrifices he made in his anxiety to 
clear himself from any suspicion of re- 
ligious insincerity, possibly fail to some 
extent to realize the fact that social 
problems occupied even a wider space 
in his mind than religious problems. 
As regards religious problems, his rul- 
ing principle was clear and complete— 
“Let fact be fact, and life the thing it 
can.” But the “riddle of the painful 
earth,” in its social aspects, was con- 
tinually attracting him, his reflections 
leading him to conclusions that even 
now social reformers are barely ven- 
turing to hint at. 


How shall I laugh and sing and dance? 
My very heart recoils, 

While here to give my mirth a chance, 
A hungry brother toils. 


There is a whole system of Christian 
Socialism in those lines, which find a 
place in the mouth of Dipsychus; and 
though Clough was not actually him- 
self Dipsychus, though he clearly rec- 
ognized the element of exaggeration 
that was needed to give force to the 
contrast in what is perhaps his most 
characteristic work, yet he was near 
enough to the spirit of his sensitive- 
souled hero to feel in the keenest man- 
ner the pain of the social inequalities 


and injustices that he found floating 
about in the world. 
Herein, indeed, in his deep and at 


times almost painful appreciation of 

1 There is acharacteristic quotation from Arnold 
in one of Clough’s letters. ‘“‘As Matt says, the 
millennium will not come this bout.” 1t is curious, 
however, that this geeptical remark with regard 
to the millennium was uttered just about the time 
when Arnold, according to his recently published 
letters, had limited the existence of the Estab- 
lished Church to five years. 
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the inequalities and unrealities of so- 
cial existence is to be found the true 
key to Clough’s work and character. A 
religious reformer, a religious enthu- 
siast, he never could have been. With 
him these matters lay far too deep to 
be dragged into the dust and heat of 
the arena of controversy. He had his 
own way of regarding them, and it is 
in the exquisite sincerity and profound 
faith that possessed him that one of the 
noblest lessons of his life is to be 
found. The Spartan simplicity of his 
dealings with himself, his resolve to ac- 
cept no idea or conviction merely be- 
cause it was comfortable, is well illus- 
trated in a letter written to his sister 
in 1848, just after he had resigned his 
fellowship:— 


It is far nobler [he says] to teach 
people to do what is good because it is 
good simply than for the sake of any fu- 
ture reward. It is, I dare say, difficult to 
keep up an equal religious feeling at pres- 
ent but it is not impossible, and is neces- 
sary. Besides, if we die and come to noth- 
ing, it does not therefore follow that life 
and goodness will cease to be in earth and 
heaven. If we give over dancing, it does not 
therefore follow that the dance ceases it- 
self, or the music. Be satisfied, that what- 
ever is good in us will be immortal; and as 
the parent is content todie in the conscious- 
ness of the child’s survival even so, why 
not we? There’s a creed which will suf- 
fice for the present. 


In the same letter, referring to the 
“new High Churchites,” who wanted 
“to turn all the quiet people adrift,” he 
remarks, that so long as “one _ isn’t 
obliged to sign articles, or go to daily 
service, or prayer-meeting, or the like, 
I don’t see why one should excommuni- 
cate oneself. As for the Unitarians,’’ 
he adds, “they’re better than the other 
dissenters, and that’s all; but to go to 
their chapels—no!” 

A religious reformer or enthusiast 
Clough was not, and that is why those 
who expected to see his resignation, 
first of his tutorship and then of his 
fellowship, associated with the publica- 
tion of some theological pamphlet were 
disappointed. Instead of this, what 
had they? They had “The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich, that “long vacation 


pastoral,” so human, so touching, so 
deep, so humorous. Was that inappro- 
priate to the revelation he had been ex- 
periencing in his own life and _ sur- 
roundings? Not in the least. It Is 
really the story of the development of 
an Oxford undergraduate into a social 
reformer—a reformer, too, who had the 
courage to entrust his own life and 
happiness to the principles which he 
had come to approve.’ Clough, in re- 
signing his Oxford appointments, had 
stepped out of bondage into free air. 
and it is free air that blows through all 
the story of Philip Hewson and _ his 
wooing in the wilds of Rannoch. There 
is no need to tell the story; the story is 
one that can only be told in the poet’s 
own language. Yet it is impossible not 
to feel the influence of the profound 
and enthusiastic social faith that gives 
the keynote to the whole, and equally 
impossible to doubt that it is the poet 
himself, who through the mediumship 
of another, is pouring out his own cor- 
victions. Here is a comparison which 
is useful. Here, first of all, are six 
lines from one of the “Poems on Life 
and Duty:”— 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun 
and the stars direct thee, 
Go with the girdle of man, go and en- 
compass the earth. 
Not for the gain of the gold, for the get- 
ting, the hoarding, the having, 
But for the joy of the deed, but for the 
Duty to do. 
Go with the spiritual life, the higher voli- 
tion and action, 
With the great girdle of God, go and 
encompass the earth! 


The enthusiasm of those lines, warm 
with the poet’s deepest feeling and con- 
viction, finds an echo in the impatience 
of the poet and radical, Philip Hewson, 
when his friend the tutor, “the grave 
man nicknamed Adam,” had _ written 
to him urging the importance of “trust- 
ing in Providence,” and abiding and 


1 It is a tradition that Philip Hewson, the poet 
and Radical, was sketched from Thomas Arnold, 
Matthew Arnold’s elder brother. But it seems 
impossible to avoid the conviction that here, too, 
as in the case of “ Dipsychus” it is largely with 
Clough himself that we have to do. 




















working in our stations. 
torts :— 


Philip re- 


I am sorry to say your Providence puzzles 
me sadly; 

Children of circumstance are we to be? 
You answer, On no wise! 

Where does circumstance end, and Provi- 
dence, where begins it? 

What are we to resist, and what are we to 
be friends with? 

If there is battle, ’tis battle by night, I 
stand in the darkness, 

Here in the mélée of men, 
Dorian on both sides, 

Signal and password known; which is 
friend and which is foeman? 

Is it a friend? I doubt, though he speak 
with the voice of a brother. 

Still you are right, I suppose; you always 
are and will be; 

Though I mistrust the Field-Marshal, I 
bow to the duty of order. 

Yet is my feeling rather to ask, where is 
the battle? 

Yes, I could find in my heart to cry, not- 
withstanding my Elspie, 

O that the armies indeed were arrayed! 
© joy of the onset! 

Sound, thou trumpet of God, come forth, 
great Cause, to array us, 

King and leader appear, thy soldiers sor- 
rowing seek thee. 

Would that the armies indeed were ar- 
rayed, O where is the battle 

Neither battle I see, nor arraying, nor 
King in Israel, 

Only infinite jumble and mess and disloca- 
tion, 

Backed by a solemn appeal, “For God's 
sake, do not stir there!” 

Yet you are right, I suppose; if you don’t 
attack any conclusion, 

Let us get on as we can, and do the thing 
we are fit for.” 


Ionian and 


This is unsatisfying, however, as much 
to Arthur Hugh Clough as to Philip 
Hewson. Hewson describes a little 
later how the old democratic fervor 
comes back, swelling and spreading 
like the Atlantic tide through the Heb- 
rides; Clough delivers his soul in a dia- 


tribe against those conventional con- 
ceptions of duty which are to him 
“pure nonentity of duty.” 

It can hardly be said that Clough 


ever found, in its completeness, a field 
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for the exercise of that sense of duty 
which was to him almost more than 
the air he breathed. His surroundings 
as head of University Hall in London. 
a post to which he was appointed soon 
after his resignation of his Oxford ap- 
pointments, were anything but con- 
genial. He found that in a great de- 
gree he had exchanged a_ gracious 
bondage for a bondage that was small 
and irritating. One of the most char- 
acteristic of his letters, written in Jan- 
uary, 1849, was a letter in which he ex- 
plained his reasons for declining, in his 
official capacity, to undertake the con- 
duct or superintendence of any prayers, 
or even to undertake to be present art 
them. How characteristic of the man, 
determined, so far as he himself was 
concerned, to “let fact be fact!’ The 
letter, moreover, was characteristic in 
another sense; for he expressed himself 
as willing to concede that it might be 
better if the principal of the institution 
were one who could officially join in 
such devotions as thecontrollers desired 
—willing to concede, that is, that some 
more acceptable person than himself 
might better fill the office of principal. 
Equally characteristic was the care te 
took to define his own position, and to 
leave himself unfettered in respect of 
all religious matters. “I need not, of 
course, say,” he remarks, “that I sup- 
pose I have on these subjects, if not 
convictions, sentiments—not assuredly 
a definite theological creed, but what 
would be called religious views—views 
which may prove very different from 
those commonly entertained by Unita- 
rians. But of course, too, I can en- 
tirely disclaim everything approaching 
to a disposition to proselytize; so far 
from it, I hardly expect to make up my 
own mind as yet, and am not likely to 
meddle with those of others. At the 
same time, what a man feels for him- 
self can hardly fail to affect his com- 
munications with his neighbor, nor 
should I in any way feel bound to sup- 
press, because of the opinions of a 
young man’s parents and friends, any- 
thing which other reasons would not 
induce me to withhold. Hasty talking 
would be grievous misdoing; evasive 
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dealing would vitiate everything; but I 
should hope to find other matters to oc- 
cupy me with the students.” 

Three years later—one can hardly 
marvel at it—he was out of harness 
again, enjoying a salary of some £30 a 
year as professor of English language 
and literature at University College; 
confessing to be “as good or as bad as 
engaged; and writing to Emerson to 
ask if there was any chance of “earn- 
ing bread and water, if not bread and 
flesh, anywhere between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, by teaching Latin, 
Greek, or English.”’ That was the be- 
ginning of his sojourn in America, a so- 
journ lasting not much over six months, 
during which he played a little with 
literary work, and discovered that “Em- 
erson was the only profound man in 
the country.” One gets glimpses of a 
growing weariness with a life of indef- 
inite aims and continual unsettlements. 
“In the years 1844 and 1845,” he re- 
marks in one of his letters, written in 
March, 1853, “I was in very great force, 
and used to be taken for an undergrad- 
uate just come up to college. I am 
wiser perhaps now, but I have lost a 
good deal to become so.” Or again, in 
a letter written three months later: 
“Energy is a very ordinary thing; rea- 
sonableness is much less common and 
does ten times the good.” It would al- 
most seem as if Clough were about this 
time getting planed down to the level 
of his friend Matthew Arnold, whose 
disbelief in the millennium had been ex- 
pressed some years previously. But, 
whether this were the case or not, there 
can be little doubt that his appoiptment 
to a post in the Education Office, which 
came to him in the summer of 1853, 
gave him the rest and the occupation 
that he needed, besides affording him 
opportunities—to wit, in connection 
with Miss Florence Nightingale’s nurs- 
ing campaign—of throwing himself 
with enthusiasm into a public work. 
Whether he was really satisfied, 
whether he still felt that there was 
some work which would engage his 
whole energies, but which had not yet 
come to him, it would be a little diffi- 
cult to say. He admitted that he found 


he liked “quill-driving;” it was at any 
rate better than “boy-driving;”’ but his 
letters to his American friends seem to 
breathe a desire to repeat the enfran- 
chisement he had accomplished when 
he left Oxford—to get out of chains, to 
get free from grooves, and to make 
some mental exploitation of newer 
fields of life and thought. What no 
doubt served to balance this constitu- 
tional restlessness was the domestic 
life that was growing up round him, and 
which he appreciated only as a sensi- 
tive and affectionate-hearted man can 
appreciate it. One cannot help wonder- 
ing what Clough would have been if he 
had lived, as his hero of the “Bothie’’ 
might have done, to become “an un- 
roasted grandsire”’ in a democratic 
New Zealand—whether the old restless- 
ness would have died out, whether 
the pressure of increasing respon- 
sibilities would have tended to 
break down the delicate tenderness of 
conscience, which was his most char- 
acteristic possession. But such specu- 
lation is useless. In his forty-third 
year he lay dead in Florence, and it is 
beneath the cypresses in the little Prot- 
estant cemetery there that his grave is 
still to be found. 

There is not much in such a life 4s 
this to attract those who regard success 
as the test of worth. Looked at from 
an ordinary point of view, Clough’s life 
was’ essentially unsuccessful. He 
failed to achieve the distinction that 
was anticipated for him at Oxford; he 
threw up, on grounds which not a few 
regarded as Quixotic, an assured aca- 
demical position; he accepted and then 
resigned an uncongenial and unsatisfy- 
ing task in connection with what must 
have seemed to him, with his Oxford 
traditions and culture, a second-rate or 
third-rate university organization; he 
crossed the Atlantic and did little save 
make new friends; he returned to En- 
gland and put himself into the official 
mill which claimed his energies until 
his death; he left no great work behind 
him, only fragmentary glimpses of a 
literary power which could not be sum- 
moned at will, and which refused to 
apply itself to subjects which failed to 











touch his higher and inner nature. Yet, 
in spite of all this, and perhaps in some 
considerable degree because of all this, 
the sweetness, the sincerity, the beauty 
of his nature enabled him to attract the 
very best minds of his time, and to set 
up a standard of living and thinking 
which, if adopted, would be found ca- 
pable of regenerating and revivifying 
human society. In a world saturated 
with the spirit of competition, it might 
prove difficult to make generally attrac- 
tive a life which moved apart from the 
struggle for material success. Never- 
theless, whenever the rage of competi- 
tion exhausts itself, the figure of this 
man of unquenchable faith—faith in 
the essential beneficence of all the 
facts of the universe—and of external 
failures will assuredly be found among 
“the one or two immortal lights” that 
will rise up into the firmament, “to 
shine there everlastingly.” The man 
who could hold that 


*Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to bave fought at all;' 


who could rally the faint-hearted with 
the thought that their individual effort 
might be all that was needed to gain a 
victory; who could declare that “it forti- 
fied ns soul to know that though he 
perished, truth was who could 
deny himself every comfortable belief 
that seemed touched by doubt, and yet 
be ever conscious of 


” 
so; 


The strong current flowing 
Right onward to the eternal shore; 


—such a man as this is one to whom 
the world may well turn in the doubt 
and turmoil that will inevitably arise 
when mere success has become dis- 
credited, and when once more the cry 
goes up, “Who will show us any good?” 
And then the fact will be realized that 
Arthur Hugh Clough, though not in- 


1 There is something of a puzzle about these two 
lines. They occur in a poem—“ Peschiera”’ writ- 


ten in 1849 in the same metre as “‘ In Memoriam,” 
which was not published till 1851, and which con- 
tained the lines 
"Tis better to have /ored and lost 
Than never to have /oved at all.” 
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deed “a man of letters,” was something 
infinitely greater. 
F. REGINALD STATHAM. 





IN KEDAR’S TENTS.* 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
SOWERS.”’ 
CHAPTER XXV. 
SWORDCRAFT. 

“Rien n’est plus courageux qu’un cour patien 
rien n’est plus sur de soi qu’un esprit doux.”’ 

The general set down his glass, anda 
queer light came into his eyes, usually 
so smiling and pleasant. 

“Ah! Then you are right, my friend. 
Tell us your story as quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

“It appears,” said Concha, “that there 
has been in progress for many months 
a plot to assassinate the queen regent 
and to seize the person of the little 
queen, expelling her from Spain and 
bringing in Don Carlos, who is a spent 
firework, but a republic, a more dan- 
gerous firework, that usually bursts in 
the hands of those that light it. This 
plot has been finally put into shape by 
a letter “ 

He paused, tapped on the table with 
his bony fingers, and glanced at Es- 
tella. 

“A letter which has been going the 
round of all the malcontents in the 
Peninsula. Each faction-leader, to 
show that he has read it and agrees to 
obey its commands, initials the letter. 
It has then been returned to an inter- 
mediary, who sends it to the next— 
never by post, unless unavoidable, be- 
cause the post is watched—always by 





hand, and usually by the hand of a 
person innocent of its contents.” 
“Yes,” murmured the general ab- 


sently, and there was a queer little tri- 
umphant smile on Estella’s lips. 

“To think,” cried Concha, with a suc- 
den fire less surprising in Spain than 
in England—“to think that we have all 
seen it, have touched it! Name of a 
saint, I had it under my hand, alone 


1 Copyright, 1897, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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hopelessness. “What is, is worst, 


and unobserved, in the hotel at Al- 
geciras, and I left it on the table. And 
now it has been the round, and all the 
initials are placed upon it, and it is for 
to-morrow.” 

“Where have you learnt this?’ asked 
the general, in a voice that made Es- 
tella look at him. She had never seen 
him as his enemies had seen him, and 
even they confessed that he was al- 
ways visible enough in action. Per- 
haps there was another man behind 
the personality of this deprecating, 
pleasant spoken, little sybarite—a man 
who only appeared (oh, rara_ avis!) 
when he was wanted. 

“No matter!” replied Concha, in a 
voice as hard and sharp. 

“No, after all, it is of no matter so 
long as your information is reliable.” 

“You may stake your life on that,” 
said Concha, and remembered the 
words ever after. 

“It has been decided to make this 
journey from Seville to Madrid the op- 
portunity of assassinating the queen 
regent.” 

“It will not be the first time they 
have tried,” put in the general. 

“No; but this time they will succeed, 
and it is to be here to-morrow night, in 
Toledo. <After the queen regent’s 
death, and in the confusion that will 
supervene, the little queen will disap- 
pear, and then upon the rubbish-heap 
will spring up the mushrooms, as they 
did in France, and this rubbish-heap, 
like the other, will foul the air of all 
Europe.” 

He shook his head pessimistically till 
the long, wispy grey hair waved from 
side to side, and his left hand, resting 
on the wrist-bone on the table, made 
an indescribable gesture that showed 
a fetid air tainted by darksome 
growths. 

There was a silence in the room, bro- 
ken by no outside sound but the clink 
of champed bits as the horses stood in 
their traces below. Indeed, the city of 
Toledo seemed strangely _ still this 
evening, and the very air had a sense 
of waiting in it. The priest sat and 
looked at his lifelong friend, his fur- 
rowed face the incarnation of cynical 


he 
seemed to say. His yellow, wise old 
eyes watched the quick face with the 
air of one who, having posed an unsoly- 
able problem, awaits with a sarcastic 
humor the admission of failure. 

General Vincente, who had just fin- 
ished his wine, wiped his moustache 
delicately with his pocket-handker- 
chief. He was thinking quickly, sys- 
tematically, as men learn to. think 
under fire. 

Perhaps, indeed, he had the thoughts 
half-matured in his mind, as the great- 
est general the world has seen con- 
fessed that he ever had, that he was 
never taken quite by surprise. Vin- 
cente smiled as he thought, a habit he 
had acquired on the field, where a staff, 
and perhaps a whole army, took its cue 
from his face and read the turn of for- 
tune there. Then he looked up straight 
at Estella, who was watching him. 

“Can you start on a journey now, in 
five minutes?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, rising and go- 
ing toward the door. 

“Have you a white mantilla among 
your travelling things?’ he asked 
again. 

Estella turned at the doorway and 
nodded. 

“Then take it wita you and a cloak, 
but no heavy luggage.” 

Estella closed the door. 

“You can come with us?’ said the 
general to Concha, half command, half 
interrogation. 

“If you wish it.” 

“You may be wanted. I have a plan 
—a little plan,” and he gave a_ short 
laugh. “It may succeed.” 

He went to a side-table, where some 
cold meats still stood, and taking up a 
small chicken daintily with a fork, he 
folded it in a napkin. 

“It will be Saturday,” he said sim- 
ply, “before we have reached our jour- 
ney’s end, and you will be hungry. 
Have you a pocket?” 

“Has a priest a pocket?” asked Con- 
cha, with a grim humor, and he slipped 
the provisions into the folds of his cas- 
sock. He was still eating a biscuit hur- 
riedly. 























“I believe you have no money,” 
said the general suddenly. 

“I have only enough,” admitted the 
old man, “to take me back to Ronda, 
whither, by the way, my duty calls 
me.” 

“I think not. Your master can spare 
you for a while; my mistress cannot do 
without you.” 

At this moment Estella came back 
into the room ready for her journey. 
The girl had changed of late. Her face 
had lost a little roundness and had 
gained exceedingly in expression. Her 
eyes, too, were different. That change 
had come to them which comes to all 
women between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, quite irrespective of their 
state. A certain restlessness or a quiet 
content are what one usually sees in a 
woman’s face. Estella’s eyes wore 
that latter look which seems to indi- 
cate a knowledge of the meaning of 
life and a contentment that it should 
be no different. 

Vincente was writing at the table. 

“We shall want help,” he said, with- 
out looking up. “I am sending for a 
good man.” 

And he smiled as he shook the small 
sand-caster over the paper. 

“May one ask,” said Concha, “where 
we are going?’ 

“We are going to Ciudad Real, my 
dear padre, since you are so curious; 
but we shall come back—we shall come 
back.” 

He was writing another despatch as 
he spoke, and at a sign from him Es- 
tella went to the door and clapped her 
hands, the only method of summoning 
a servant in general use at that time in 
Spain. The call was answered by an 
orderly, who stood at attention in the 
doorway for a full five minutes while 
the general wrote further orders in his 
neat, smali caligraphy. There were 
half-a-dozen letters in all, curt, mili- 
tary despatches, without preamble and 
without mercy, for this soldier con- 
ducted military matters in a singularly 
domestic way, planning his campaigns 
by the fireside, and bringing about the 
downfall of an enemy while sitting in 
his daughter’s drawing-room. Indeed, 
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Estella’s blotting-book bore the _ im- 
press of more than one death-warrant, 
written casually on her stationery and 
with her pen. 

“Will you have the goodness to de- 
spatch those at once?” was the mes- 
sage taken by the orderly to the gen- 
eral’s aide-de-camp, and the gallopers, 
who were always in readiness, smiled 
as they heard the modest request. 

“It will be pleasant to travel in the 
cool of the evening, provided that one 
guards against a chill,” said the gen- 
eral, making his final preparations. “I 
require but a moment to speak to my 
faithful aide-de-camp, and then we em- 
bark.” 

The moon was rising as the carriage 
rattled across the bridge of Alcantara, 
and Larralde, taking the air between 
Wamba’s Gate and the little fort that 
guards the entrance to the city, recoz- 
nized the equipage as it passed him. 
Fle saw also the outline of Concha’s 
figure in the darkest corner of the car- 
riage, with his back to the horses, his 
head bowed in meditation. Estella he 
saw and recognized, while two mounted 
attendants, clattering in the rear of the 
carriage, testified by their presence to 
the fact that the general had taken the 
road again. 

“It is well,” said Larralde to himself. 
“They are all going back to Ronda, 
and Julia will be rid of their influence. 
Ronda will serve as well as Toledo so 
far as Vincente is concerned, but I will 
wait, to make sure that they are not 
losing sight of him.” 

So Sefior Larralde, cloaked to the 
eyebrows, leant gracefully against the 
wall, and, like many another upon the 
bridge after that breathless day, drank 
in the cool air that rose from the river. 
Presently, indeed before the sound of 
the distant wheels was quite lost, two 
horsemen, cloaked and provided with 
such light luggage as the saddle can 
accommodate, rode leisurely through 
the gateway and up the incline that 
makes a short cut to the great road 
running southward to Ciudad Real. 
Larralde gave a little nod of self-confi- 
dence and satisfaction, as one who, 
having conceived and built up a great 
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scheme, is pleased to see each compo- 
nent part of it act independently and 
slip into its place. 

The general’s first thought was for 
Estella’s comfort, and he utilized the 
long hill, which they had to ascend on 
leaving the town, to make such _ ar- 
rangements as space would allow for 
their common ease. 

“You must sleep, my child,” he said. 
“We cannot hope to reach Ciudad Real 
before midday to-morrow, and it is as 
likely as not that we shall have but a 
few hours’ rest there.” 

And Estella, who had travelled vast 
distances over vile roads so long as her 
memory went back, who had never 
known what it is to live in a country 
that is at peace, leant back in her cor- 
ner and closed her eyes. Had_ she 
really been disposed to sleep, however, 
she could scarcely have done it, for the 
general’s solicitude manifested itself 
by a hundred little devices for her 
greater repose. For her comfort he 
made Concha move. 

“An old traveller like you must shift 
for yourself,” he said gaily. 

“No need to seek shelter for an old 
ox,” replied Concha, moving into the 
other corner, where he carefully un- 
folded his pocket-handkerchief, and 
laid it over his face, where, his long 
nose protruding, caused it to fall in 
antastic folds. He clasped his hands 
upon his hat, which lay upon his knee, 
and, leaning back, presently began to 
snore gently and regularly, a peaceful, 
sleep-inducing sound, and an excellent 
example. The general, whose sword 
seemed to take up half the carriage, 
still watched Estella, and if the air 
made her mantilla flutter, flew to the 
window with the solicitude of a lover 
and a maternal noiselessness. Then, 
with one hand on hers and the other 
grasping his sword, leant back, but did 
not close his eyes. 

Thus they travelled on through the 
luminous night. The roads were 
neither worse nor better than they are 
to-day in Spain, than they were in En- 
gland in the Middle Ages, and _ their 
way lay over the hill ranges that lie be- 
tween the watersheds of the Tagus 


and the Guadiana. At times they 
passed through well-tended valleys, 
where corn and olives and vines 
seemed to grow on the same soil, but 
for the greater part of the night they 
ascended and descended the upper 
slopes, where herds of goats, half 
awakened as they slept in a ring about 
their guardian, looked at them with 
startled eyes. The shepherds and 
goatherds, who, like those of old, lay 
cloaked upon the ground and _ tended 
their flocks by night, did not trouble 
to raise their heads. 

Concha alone slept, for the general 
had a thousand thoughts that kept him 
awake and bright-eyed, while Estella 
knew, from her father’s manner and 
restlessness, that these were no sma!l 
events that now stirred Spain and 
seemed to close men’s mouths, so that 
near friends distrusted one another and 
brother was divided against brother. 
Indeed, others were on the road that 
night, and horsemen passed the heavy 
carriage from time to time. 

In the early morning a change of 
horses was effected at a large inn near 
the summit of a pass above Malagov, 
and here an orderly, who seemed to 
recognize the general, was climbing 
into the saddle as the Vincentes quitted 
their carriage and passed into the com- 
mon room of the venta for a hasty cup 
of coffee. 

“It is the queen’s courier,” said the 
innkeeper grandly, “who takes the 
road before her Majesty, in order to se- 
eure horses.” 

“Ah!” said the general, breaking his 
bread and dropping it into his cup; “is 
that so? The queen regent, you 
mean.” 

“Queen or queen regent, she re- 
quires four horses this evening, excel- 
lency; that is all my concern.” 

“True, my friend—true. That is well 
said. And the horses will be forthcom- 
ing, no doubt?” 

“They will be forthcoming.” said the 
man; “and the excellency’s carriage is 
ready.” 

In the early morning light they drove 
on, now descending toward the great 
valley of the Guadiana, and at midday, 
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as Vincente had foreseen, gained a 
sight of the ancient city of Ciudad 
Real, lying amid trees below them. 

Ciudad Real is less interesting than 
its namé, and there is little that is 
royal about its dirty streets and ill-kept 
houses. No one gave great heed to the 
travelling carriage, for this is a great 
centre, where travellers journeying 
east or west, north or south must needs 
pause for a change of horses. At the 
inn there were vacant rooms and that 
hasty welcome accorded to the travel- 
ler at wayside houses, where none stay 
longer than they can belp. 

“No,” said the landlord, in answer to 
the general’s query; “we are not busy, 
though we expect a lady, who will pass 
the hour of the siesta here and then 
proceed northward.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WOMANCRAFT. 

Tl est rare que la téte des rois soit faite a la 
mesuré de leur couronné.”’ 

In the best room of the inn, where 
Vincente and his tired companions 
sought a few hours’ rest, there sat 
alone and in thought a lady of middle 
age. Somewhat stout, she yet had that 
air which arouses the attention with- 
out being worthy of the name of 
beauty. This lady had, doubtless, 
swayed men’s hearts by a word or a 
glance, for she still carried herself with 
assurance, and a hundred little details 
of her dress would have told another 
woman that she still desired to please. 

The hour of the siesta was over, and 
after the great heat of the day a cool 
air was swaying down on the bosom of 
the river to the parched lowlands. It 
stirred the leaves of a climbing helio- 
trope, which encircled the open win- 
dows and wafted into the ill-furnished 
room a scent of stable-yard and dust. 

The lady, sitting with her chin rest- 
ing in the palm of her small, white 
hand, seemed to have lately roused her- 
self from sleep, and now had the ex- 
pectant air of one who awaits a car- 
riage and is about to set out on a long 
journey. Her eyes were dark and tired 
looking, and their expression was not 
that of a good woman. A sensual man 
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is usually weak, but women are dif- 
ferent; and this face, with its faded 
complexion and tired eyes, this woman 
of the majestic presence and beautiful 
hands, was both strong and _ sensual. 
This, in a word, was a queen who 
never forgot that she was a woman. 
As it was said of the Princess Chris- 
tina, so it has been spoken of the 
queen, that many had killed them- 
selves for hopeless love of her, for this 
was the most dangerous of the world’s 
creatures, a royal coquette. Such 
would our own Queen Bess have been, 
had not God, for the good of England, 
given her a plain face and an ungainly 
form, for surely the devil is in it when 
a woman can command both love and 
men. Queen Christina, since the death 
of a husband, who was years older 
than herself (and, as some say, before 
that historic event), had played a 
woman's game with that skill which 
men only half recognize, and had 
played it with the additional incentive 
that behind her insatiable vanity lay 
the heavier stake of a crown. 

She is not the first to turn the strong 
current of man’s passion to her own de 
liberate gain; nay, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred women do it. But the major- 
ity only play for a suburban villa and a 
few hundred pounds a year; Queena 
Christina of Spain handled her cards 
for a throne and the countenance of au 
ill-starred dynasty. 

As she sat in the hotel chamber in 
Ciudad Real, that forlornest of royal 
cities, her face wore the pettish look of 
one who, having passed through great 
events, having tasted of great passions, 
and moved amid the machinery of life 
and death, finds the ordinary routine of 
existence intolerably irksome. Many 
faces wear such a look in this country 
—every second beautiful face in Lon- 
don has it. And these women—Heaven 
help them!—find the morning hours 
dull because every afternoon has not 
its great event, and every evening the 
hollow excitement of a social function. 

The queen was travelling incognita, 
and that fact alone robbed her progress 
of a sense of excitement. She had to 
do without the shout of the multitude, 
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the passing admiration of the man in 
the street. She knew that she was yet 
many hours removed from Madrid, 
where she had admirers and the next 
best possession, enemies. Ciudad Real 
was intolerably dull and provincial. A 
servant knocked at the door. 

“General Vincente, your Majesty, 
craves the favor of a moment.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the queen, the light 
returning to her eyes, a faint color 
flushing her cheek. “In five minutes | 
will receive him.” 

And there is no need to say how the 
queen spent those minutes. 

“Your Majesty,” said the general, 
bending over her hand, which he 
touched with his lips, “I have news of 
the greatest importance.” 

The suggestion of a scornful smile 
flickered for a moment in the royal 
eyes. It was surely enough for any 
man that she was a woman, beautiful 
still, possessing still that intangible 
and fatal gift of pleasing. The woman 
slowly faded from her eyes as they 
rested on the great soldier’s face, and 
the queen it was who, with a gracious 
gesture, bade him be seated. But the 
general remained standing. He alone, 
perhaps, of all the men who had toe 
deal with her, of all those military pup- 
pets with whom she played her royal 
game, had never crossed that intangi- 
ble boundary which many had over- 
stepped to their own inevitable undo- 
ing. 

“It concerns your Majesty’s life,” 
said Vincente bluntly, and calm in the 
certainty of his own theory that good 
blood, whether it flow in the veins of 
man or woman, assuredly carries a 
high courage. 

“Ah!” said the queen regent, whose 
humor still inclined toward those af- 
fairs which interested her before the 
affairs of state; “but with men such as 
you about me, my dear general, what 
need I fear?” 


“Treachery, madam,” he answered, 
with his sudden smile and a_ bow-- 
“treachery !”’ 


The lady frowned. When a queen 
stoops to dalliance a subject must not 
be too practical. 
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plot? 


“Ah! what is it 
life—another 
shortly. 

“Another plot, but one of greater im- 
portance than those that exist in the 
republican cafés of every town in your 
Majesty’s kingdom. This is a wide- 
spread conspiracy, and I fear that 
many powerful persons are concerned 
in it; but that, your Majesty, is not my 
department nor concern.” 

“What is your concern, general?” she 
asked, looking at him over her fan. 


concerns 
she 


my 
inquired 


“To save your Majesty’s life to- 
night.” 

“To-night!” she echoed, her coquetry 
gone. 

“To-night.” 

“But how and where?” 

“By assassination, madam, in To- 


ledo. You are three hours late in your 
journey, but all Toledo will be astir,. 
awaiting you, though it be till dawn.” 

The queen regent closed her fan 
slowly. She was, as the rapid events 
of her reign and regency proved, one of 
those women who rise to the occasion. 

“Then one must act at once,” she 
said. 

The general bowed. 

“What have you done?’ she asked. 

“I have sent to Madrid for a_regi- 
ment that I know. They are as my 
own children. I have killed so many 
of them that the remainder love me. I 
have travelled from Toledo to meet 
your Majesty on the road here.” 

“And what means have you of pre- 
venting this thing?’ 

“IT have brought the means with me, 
madam.” 

“Troops?” asked the queen doubt- 
fully, knowing where the cankerworm 
lay hidden. 

“A woman and a priest, madam.” 

“And—” 

“And I propose that your Majesty 
journey to Madrid in my carriage, at- 
tended only by my orderlies, by way of 
Aranjuez. You will be safe in Madrid, 
where the queen will require her 
mother’s care.” 

“Yes; and the remainder of your 
plan?” 

“I will travel back to Toledo in your 

















Majesty’s carriage, with the woman 
and the priest and your bodyguard, 
just as your Majesty is in the habit of 
travelling. Toledo wants a fight, noth- 
ing else will satisfy them. They shall 
have it before dawn—the very best I 
have to offer them.” 

And General Vincente gave a queer, 
cheery little laugh, as if he were ar- 
ranging a practical joke. 

“But the fight will be round my car- 
riage.” 

“Possibly. I would rather that it 
took place in the Calle de la Ciudad or 
around the Casa del <Argantamiento, 
where your Majesty is expected to 
sleep to-night.” 

“And these persons, this woman who 


risks her life to save mine, who is 
she?” 
“My daughter,” answered the gen- 


eral gravely. 

“She is here in the hotel now?’ 

The general bowed. 

“I have heard that she is beautiful,” 
said the queen, with a quick glance 
toward her companion. “How is it 
that you have never brought her to 
court, you who come so seldom your- 
self?” 

Vincente made no reply. 

“However, bring her to me now. 

“She has travelled far, madam, and 
is not prepared for presentation to her 
queen.” 

“This is no time for formalities. She 
is about to run a great risk for my 
sake, a greater risk than I could ever 
ask her to run. Present her as one 
woman to another, general.” 

But General Vincente bowed gravely 
and made no reply. The color slowly 
rose to the queen regent’s face, a dull, 
shamed red. She opened her fan, 
closed it again, and sat with furtive, 
downeast eyes. Suddenly she looked 
up and met his gaze. 

“You refuse!’ she said, with an in- 
solent air of indifference. “You think 
that I am unworthy to—meet your 
daughter.” 

“I think only of the exigency of the 
moment,” was his reply. “Every min- 
ute we lose is a gain to our enemies. 
If our trick is discovered Aranjuez will 
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be no safer for your Majesty than is 
Toledo. You must be safely in Madrid 
before it is discovered in Toledo that 
you have taken the other route, and 
that the person they have mistaken for 
you is in reality my daughter.” 

“But she may be killed!” exclaimed 
the queen. 

“We may all be killed, madam,” he 
replied lightly. “I beg that you will 
start at once in my carriage, with your 
chaplain and the holy lady, who is 
doubtless travelling with you.” 

The queen glanced sharply at him. 
It was known that, although her own 
life was anything but exemplary, she 
loved to associate with women who, 
under the cloak of religion and an au- 
stere virtue, intrigued with all parties 
and condoned the queen’s offences. 

“I cannot understand you,” she said, 
with that sudden lapse into familiarity 
which had led to the undoing of more 
than one ambitious courtier; “you seem 
to worship the crown and despise the 
head it rests on.” 





“So long as I serve your Majesty 
faithfully “# 

“But you have no right to de- 
spise me!” she interrupted passion- 


ately. 

“If I despised you should I be here 
now, should I be deing you this ser- 
vice?” 

“I do not know. 
understand you.” 

And the queen looked hard at the 
man who for this very reason  inter- 
ested one who had all her life dealt and 
intrigued with men of obvious motive 
and unblushing ambition. 

So strong is a ruling passion, that 
even in sight of death (for the queen 
regent knew that Spain was full of her 
enemies and rendered callous to blood- 
shed by a long war) vanity was alert in 
this woman’s breast. Even while Gen- 
eral Vincente, that unrivalled strate- 
gist, detailed his plans, she kept hark- 
ing back to the question that puzzled 
her, and but half listened to his  in- 
structions. 

Those desirous of travelling without 
attracting attention in Spain are wis 
to time their arrival and departure for 


I tell you I do not 
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the afternoon. At this time, while the 
sun is yet hot, all shutters are closed, 
and the business of life, the haggling in 
the market-place, the bustle of the bar- 


rack-yard, the leisurely labor of the 
fields are suspended. It was about 
four o’clock; indeed, the city clocks 


were striking that hour when the two 
carriages in the inn yard at Ciudad 
Real were made ready for the road. 
Father Concha, who never took an ac- 
tive part in passing incidents while his 
old friend and comrade was near, sat 
in a shady corner of the patio an: 
smoked a cigarette. An affable ostler 
had, in vain, endeavored to engage him 
in conversation. Two small children 
had begged of him, and now he was 
left in meditative solitude. 

“In a short three minutes,” said the 
ostler, “and the excellencies can then 
depart. In which direction, reverendo, 
if one may ask?” 

“One may always ask, my friend,” 
replied the priest. “Indeed, the holy 
books are of opinion that it cannot be 
overdone. That chin-strap is too 
tight.” 

“Ah! I see the reverendo knows a 
horse.” 

“And an ass,” added Concha. 

At this moment the general emerged 
from the shadow of the _ staircase, 
which was open and of stone. He was 
followed by Estella, as it would appear, 
and they hurried across the sunlighted 


patio, the girl carrying her fan to 
screen her face. 
“Are you rested, my child?” asked 


Concha, at the carriage door. 

The lady lowered the fan for a mo- 
ment and met his eyes. A quick look 
of surprise flashed across Concha’s 
face, and he half bowed. Then he re- 
peated his question in a louder voice. 

“Are you rested, my child, after our 
long journey?” 

“Thank you, my father, yes.” 

And the ostler watched with 
mouthed interest. 

The other carriage had been drawn 
up to that side of the courtyard where 
the open stairway was, and here also 
the bustle of departure and a hurrying 
female form, anxious to gain the shade 
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the Azores.” 


of the vehicle, were discernible. It 
was all done so quickly, with such a 
military completeness of detail, that 
the carriages had passed through the 
great doorway, and the _ troopers, 
merely a general’s escort, had clattered 
after them before the few onlookers 
had fully realized that these were 
surely travellers of some note. 


The ostler hurried to the street to 
watch them go. 
“They are going to the north,” he 


said to himself, as he saw the carriages 
turn in the direction of the river and 
the ancient Puerta de Tvledo—“they go 
to the north, and assuredly the general 
has come to conduct her to Toledo.” 

Strange to say, although it was the 
hour of rest, many shutters in the nar- 
row street were opened, and more than 
one peeping face was turned toward 
the departing carriages. 





From The New Review. 
“AT FLORES IN THE AZORES.” 

When Sir Richard Grenville, with 
curses and threats to hang any man who 
laid hands on a rope, rejected the ad- 
vice to “cut his mainsail, and cast 
about, and trust to the sailing of the 
ship,” he knew he was going to do a 
feat of which the world would talk. 
He was not mistaken. It talked in his 
own time, not always with admiration, 
and it has talked since, not always 
wisely. His story, never quite forgot- 
ten, became a puzzle, and was then re- 
vived for purposes of edification. 
Raleigh’s “Report of the Fight about 
the Isles of Azores” told the tale intelli- 
gibly to his own generation; which en- 
joyed “Tamburlaine” and the Battle 
of Aleazar, and, therefore, understood 
him. But that generation itself has 
come to need interpretation. “The 
Honorable Tragedy of Sir Richard 
Grenville,” which Gervase Markham 
founded on the report, is but a wild 
whirl of words in ottava rima. It can 
explain nothing to any man, except that 
Gervase Markham was an educated 

















person, who knew that heathen gods 
and goddesses ought never to be left out 
of an heroic poem, and that decency re- 
quired him to call Sir Richard “Thetis 
paramour.” Then Sir William Monson, 
of the “Naval Tracts,” could see nothing 
in the Grenville’s fate more worthy of 
remark than this:—that it “truly veri- 
fied” “the old saying, that a wilful man 
is the cause of his own woe.” Monson 
was the forerunner of the modern naval 
officer. “Now, Mr. O’Farrall,” said 
O'Brien, “I only wish to point out to 
you that I trust neither I, nor any one 
in this ship, cares a fig about the whiz- 
zing of a shot or two about our ears, 
when there is anything to be gained by 
it, either for ourselves or for our coun- 
try; but I do care a great deal about 
losing even the leg or the arm, much 
more the life, of any of my men, when 
there’s no occasion for it; so in future, 
recollect it’s no disgrace to keep out of 
the way of a battery, when all the ad- 
vantage is on their side.” That is the 
voice of the modern naval officer, and of 
common sense. Cochrane listened to it 
when in 1805, and in these same waters 
round the Azores, he saved the Pallas 
from a French squadron by running, 
and also by a miracle of cool seaman- 
ship. There was not a little of Gren- 
ville in Cochrane, but if he had repeated 
Grenville’s defiance he would have been 
a pure madman, doing that for which the 
code of honor of his time held no ex- 
cuse. The difficulty has been to see 
that both men were right in their time. 
Southey, whe ought to have known 
better, for he had translated “Amadis 
of Gaul,” and “Palmerin of England,” 
was puzzled by Grenville. Southey has 
put it in print that Sir Richard “cannot 
be justified for entering into the action 
in which he lost his life;” but Southey 
added that “he supported it so bravely 
tnat he raised the character of the 
British Navy, and thereby well entitled 
himself to the place which he contin- 
ues to hold in its annals.” 

An act of madness redeemed by valor, 
but an example to be avoided—that was 
the judgment of common sense on the 
“fight about the Isles of Azores.” Then 
came a reaction, begun by Froude, con- 
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tinued by Kingsley, who “went to 
Froude for history,” fed by Mr. Arber 
with his reprints of Markham and of 
Raleigh’s Report, and completed by 
Tennyson's “Ballad of the Fleet.” Sir 
Richard Grenville again became a hero, 
but strangely altered. He reappeared 
in Froude as “a godly and gallant gen- 
tleman, who had never turned his back 
upon an enemy, and was remarkable in 
that remarkable time for his constancy 
and daring.” He makes a sufficiently 
romantic figure in “Westward Ho!” and 
in the “Ballad of the Fleet” he “makes 
his gesture” in an imposing way. 
Tennyson's men and women rarely do 
more than make a gesture. But this 
new Sir Richard, who is only “goodly 
and gallant,” or has been too obviously 
influenced by Mr. Maurice, working 
through Mr. Kingsley, is, though merito- 
rious, not credible. He who lectures 
so wisely in “Westward Ho!” on ele- 
mentary morals, and who says in the 
“Ballad of the Fleet’’— 


But I’ve ninety men and more that are 
lying sick ashore, 
I should count myself the coward, if I 
left them, my Lord Howard, 
To the Inquisition dogs, and the devildoms 
of Spain, 
is too mild and too modern for the part 
the real man played in the world. If 
Grenville’s aim had been to save his 
men, he would have cut his mainsail, 
and cast about, and trusted to the sail- 
ing of the ship. It was his clear duty; 
and, if that was his purpose, he was 
fool and madman when “he utterly re- 
fused to turn from the enemy . . . per- 
suading his company that he would 
pass through the two squadrons in de- 
spite of them, and enforce those of 
Seville to give him way.” 

If we want to understand how he 
came to do what he did, and yet was 
neither fool nor madman, we must look 
at the man in his own place. First, 
then, Sir Richard Grenville belonged to 
a race to which a good fight and its own 
honor were far niore than the lives of 
men—much more than their own, and 
incomparably more than their follow- 
ers. He was the son of Sir Roger Gren- 
ville, who was lost in the Mary Rose at 
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Spithead during the French invasion of 
1545, and the grandson of Sir Richard 
Grenville, who was Marshal of Calais 
to Henry VIII. Through those two, 
and a long line of gentlemen of Corn- 
wall and Devon, he claimed to go back 
to Rolf the Ganger, and through him 
and another long line of Norse jarls to 
Odin. One does not ask a gentieman to 
prove a pedigree like that by charter 
and seisin. The Grenvilles justified 
their Norse blood by their characters. 
The race did not end, nor even culmi- 
nate,in Sir Richard of the Revenge. He 
was the grandfather of Sir Bevil Gren- 
ville, who headed the western rising for 
the king in the Civil War, and fell fight- 
ing against the Parliament at Lans- 
downe. Sir Bevil Grenville, again, was 
grandfather to the Grace Grenville who 
was mother of the great Carteret of the 
eighteenth century—the wit, scholar, 
statesman, and magnificent great noble. 
It was a race of chiefs and fighting men 
which kept its quality of aristocratic 
yalor, and its passionate individuality, 
across centuries. The Norse nobles 
who would not submit to Harold Fair- 
hair, would have understood Carteret 
thoroughly. ‘They drank mead out of 
horns, and listened to the Skalds. He 
drank burgundy, and quoted Homer. 
But these are trifles, and in essentials 
they were much the same stamp of 
man. Sir Richard, who stood nearer 
the Middle Ages, and amid the equally 
sudden and wonderful expansion of 
character, passion, and faculty in the 
whole people which marks the great 
queen’s reign, had a chance of keeping 
even closer to the original Viking type. 
We must not expect to find him such a 
man as Monson in his age, or many ex- 
cellent officers since, who have been 
abundantly brave, but cool, sensible, 
looking to the good that was to be got 
for self or country by fighting, and by 
“good” meaning the practical, material 
advantages. He was a noble in a wider 
than the technical English sense: one 
whose blood was purer than others, 
who inherited with it the claim to lead, 
the obligation to set an example, the 
disposition to prefer death in battle, 
and the firm conviction that it was his 


right to sacrifice the lives of his follow- 
ers if he could thereby earn honor for 
himself and his house. Their honor was 
to die with their lord. 

The little known of him, and of his 
actions before 1591, goes to show that 
this was his code. He was born about 
1540, and in 1566 applied for leave to go 
abroad to fight against the Turks in 
Hungary. It has been said that he 
fought at Lepanto in 1571; but in 1570 
and in the following year he was mem- 
ber of Parliament in England, and we 
cannot believe in Lepanto, though one 
would wish to believe if one could. For 
his religion, we know that in 1570 he 
made a declaration of his submission to 
the Act for Uniformity of Common 
Prayer and Service. He filled the office 
of sheriff, and, in fact, played his part 
as a country gentleman. He went be- 
yond it, and entered the life of adven- 
ture of his time when he joined Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in his colonizing 
schemes. There was kinship between 
Grenville and the Gilberts and Ra- 
leighs. He made two voyages to the 
West Indies and Virginia in 1585 and 
1586, landing in the Spanish islands to 
levy contributions, taking prizes, and 
showing the Spaniards the unpleasant 
side of their maxim: that there was 
no peace beyond the Line. Once he 
took a prize by boarding her on a raft 
made of cases, which sank immediately 
after he and his men had reavhed the 
decx. The colonists, whom he carried 
to Virginia, and his fellow-adventurers 
with Raleigh took a view of him which 
is worth considering, Froude in hand. 
Ralph Lane complained to Waisingham 
that he was “of an mtolerable pride, 
and an insatiable ambition,” and that 
he, Lane, desired to be freed from the 
place in which Grenville was “to carry 
any authority in chief.” Linschoten, 
who was at the Azores when the fight 
took place, heard probably that he was 
“of nature cruel, so that his own people 
hated him for his tyranny and feared 
him much.” Linschoten tells strange 
tales of his ways: “He was of so hard 
a complection, that as he continued 
among the Spanish captains while they 
were at dinner or supper with him, he 
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wuld carouse three or four glasses of 
wine, and in a bravery take the glasses 
between his teeth and crush them in 
pieces and swallow them down, so that 
oftentimes the blood ran out of his 
mouth, without any harm at all unto 
him.” It can be done; but one does not 
see the Sir Richard Grenville of “West- 
ward Ho!” doing this act o1 drunken 
“bravery.” Yet, if we do not believe 
Linschoten for this, why is he to be 
accepted as a witness for the last 
speech, which yet is too like life, too 
much beyond the Dutchman’s power 
of invention, to be rejected? It may 
shock the faith of some who imagine 
him consumed by horror of the “devil- 
doms of Spain” to hear of Grenville’s 
dinners and suppers with Spanish cap- 
tains; but nothing is more probable. 
In the intervals of fighting. noble ene- 
mies could and did meet and hunt to- 
gether, and carouse. Grenville was on 
pleasant terms enough with the Span- 
iards in his voyage of 1585—between 
one piece of plunder and another. The 
Spanish hidalgo and the English gen- 
tleman had more in common with each 
other than either had with the plebeians 
on his own side. When Gitz of the Iron 
Hand, being then about to fall upon a 
caravan, saw the wolves come out of 
the wood and begin to worry the sheep, 
he stood up in his stirrups and shouted, 
“Good luck to us all, gentlemen!” The 
brave Gétz had a share of the saving 
quality of humor. It has been denied 
to such as cannot feel happy with a 
fighting man, till they have diluted him 
to the point at which he becomes fit to 
be presented to a young ladies’ board- 
ing-school. 

What, then, we know of Sir Richard 
Grenville is this: that he was proud to 
a degree which some found intolerable, 
ambitious, fierce, of a heavy hand on 
his subordinates, and of a soaring valor. 
In 1591 he was about fifty, and his am- 
bition had not been satisfied, for he was 
not among the great men about the 
queen. One whose voice was sure to be 
always for war would have no friend 
in Burleigh, and Elizabeth, though she 
might like him well enough as courtier 
and captain, would keep him aloof from 
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her council. With such a man ambition 
might direct itself towards making a 
splendid end. 

In 1591 Grenville, who had never yet 
held an important command for the 
queen, was chosen to go as vice- 
admiral to Lord Thomas Howard on a 
voyage to the Isles. These voyages 
were common both with the queen's 
ships and with private adventurers, and 
very often the two combined. The ob- 
ject was to wait for the Spanish treas- 
ure ships, which put in at the Azores 
for water and stores on the way home. 
In 1590 an English squadron had 
cruised round the Azores to no purpose, 
and had returned without a _ prize. 
Philip had not recovered from the loss 
of the Armada, and had been con- 
strained to order his ships not to sail 
from America, for he knew that the 
English would be in wait, and he could 
afford no protection. It was a disas- 
trous necessity; since it went far to stop 
his supplies, and it exposed his ships to 
the ravages of the “teredo,” the boring 
worm of tropical seas. So by 1591 he 
could wait no longer for his treasure, 
and he had reconstructed a squadron in 
Spain. Still, he ordered the convoy— 
the flota—to come late: partly because 
he hoped that the ships of Lord Thomas 
howard would be constrained to return 
home by want of provisions, partly be- 
cause he wanted time to complete the 
squadron which was to meet the con- 
voy and see it safe back to Spain. But 
Lord Thomas was kept well supplied 
with provisions from home by means 
of victuallers. These were armed, and 
very capable of taking prizes, but not a 
match for a heavy galleon; most of 
them being of from ninety to one hun- 
dred and twenty tons. Meanwhile, an- 
other English squadron, belonging to 
the Earl of Cumberland and other ad- 
venturers, was prowling on the coast 
of Spain. So in August the position 
was this. The flota was on its way 
home, having left the Gulf of Florida, 
and having stood to the north till it was 
on the fortieth parallel, well out of the 
easterly trade winds, and above the 
Sargasso Sea. It was badly bored by 
the worm: in need of docking—which it 
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could not get in the West Indies; over- 
laden with accumulations of merchan- 
dise. It had already suffered heavy 
loss from storms. And now it was roll- 
ing along before the westerly winds of 
the North Atlantic; as helpless a mass 
of booty as any admiral could wish to 
see sail into his hands. And Lord 
Thomas Howard was cruising between 
Flores and Corvo, the two most west- 
erly of the Azores. He had with him 
six of the queen’s ships, the Bark 
Raleigh, belonging to Sir Walter, two 
or three private vessels, and the vic- 
tuallers—sixteen sail in all. There was 
fever and scurvy among his men, as 
was commonly the case after a cruise of 
any length, when large crews were 
crowded into small ships; when food 
was saved by putting «tx upon the ra- 
tions of four; when the ballast was of 
shingle or sand; when the galley fire 
stood on the ballast, which was soaked 
in bilge water enriched by all the drain- 
ings of the vessel. 

Cumberland was watching on the 
coast of Spain. In Cadiz a Spanish 
squadron was being fitted for sea under 
the command of Don Alonso de Bazan, 
the brother of the Marquess of Santa 
Cruz, who was to have commanded the 
Armada. It consisted of fifty-three 
vessels, twenty of them warships, and 
the others “urcas,’—victuallers carry- 
ing food for the galleons and the home- 
coming  flota. Don Alonso sailed 
towards the end of August and was 
sighted at once by Cumberland’s ships. 
One of them, the Moonshine, com- 
manded by a Captain Middleton, kept 
company with the slow sailing Span- 
iards till it was sure that they were 
heading for the Azores. Then Middle- 
ton stood on to warn Lord Thomas. 
On the 31st August he found him at the 
north end of Flores at anchor. Some 
of his men were ashore getting water, 
some of the sick with scurvy had been 
landed. Middleton had headed the 
Spaniards by a very little. His mes- 
sage was hardly given before Bazan’s 
fleet was seen coming on, probably 
round the south end of the island which 
stretches from south to north. Lord 
Thomas was clearly .surprised. He 
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had never expected to have to deal witb 
a fighting fleet from Spain. Of the 
ships with him four were of the second 
rank of the queen’s vessels—his own 
flagship, the Defiance, the Revenge, the 
Bonaventure, commanded by Captain 
Crosse, the Lion, of which George Fen- 
ner was captain. Two, the Foresight, 
Captain Vavassor, and the Crane, Cap- 
tain Duffield, were smaller. The Bark 
Raleigh might pass among the queen’s 
ships. But the private ships and the 
victuallers were small craft, good to 
take merchantmen, but not to fight 
galleons. 

To a sensible officer the one course 
was to get to sea, and to windward of 
the Spaniards, as fast as possible. If 
Don Alonso was allowed to come up on 
the west side of the island before the 
English had time to stand out, he 
might get the wind of them and pin 
them against the land. Although the 
Elizabethan seamen enjoy a reputation 
for desperate valor, their fighting with 
the Spanish galleons was commonly 
very cautious. It was their regular 
course to get to windward, and then to 
rely on their heavier guns and better 
gunnery, to make the most of a long 
bowls fight. The queen had few ships, 
and was very chary of them. Her offi- 
cers knew that they would not easily be 
forgiven for losing a vessel; and so they 
played for safety in battle. The course 
followed by Lord Thomas was, there- 
fore, perfectly consistent with the prac- 
tice of the time; even if it had not been 
dictated by the circumstances of this 
particular case. And but for the pres- 
ence of Grenville in the fleet, all the 
ships would have got off; there would 
have been no action with the Spaniards; 
and the voyage to the Isles of 1591 
would have been no more memorable 
than the voyage of Hawkins and 
Frobisher in 1590, or the later cruises of 
Essex and Raleigh, and Sir Richard 
Levison. 

It was probably about midday that 
the English Squadron began to put to 
sea, and the last of the queen’s ships to 
go was the Revenge. According to 
Monson’s version of the story, Grenville 
had persuaded himself that the Spanish 














belonged to the long-expected 
“tiota” from the Indies. But this is 
clearly impossible. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville must have heard Middleton’s mes- 
sage, and must have known that these 
were not the Indian ships, even if the 
course Don Alonso de Bazan was steer- 
ing did not tell him as much. Raleigh’s 
report, that his cousin strived to pick 
up the men on shore, is no doubt the 
correct one. And fortworeasons. The 
Revenge was one of the best sailors 
among the queen’s ships, and would 
naturally be chosen when quick work 
might be required. Then, we may feel 
confident that a gentleman who was 
about to show such a fixed determina- 
tion not to run when he had picked up 
the men, was eminently unlikely to in- 
eur the disgrace of deserting her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Anyhow, the sick being duly on board, 
and there being nothing to delay him, 
Sir Richard followed the aduiral. One 
little victualler, the George Noble. of 
London, had remained with the Re- 
venge. When the two stood out from 
the anchorage there must have been a 
great gap between them and the ships 
around Lord Thomas Howard. The 
admiral had gained the wind “very 
hardly,” says Raleigh. He had. in fact, 
just had time to cross the route of the 
Spaniards, who were coming up from 
the south, and he had worked out to the 
west and north. As Don Alonso de 
Bazan held on, he placed himself in the 
space between the bulk of the English 
squadron and the Revenge with her 
little attendant victualler. If Grenville 
endeavored to reach his admiral by the 
course he was following, he must pass 
through the Spanish fleet. This is 
what nobody expected he would at- 
tempt to do in “so great an impossibility 
of prevailing.” And Linschoten was 
told that the men were standing with 
their hands on the sheets, expecting 
the order to go about. And, in effect, 
by turning before the wind ana running 
to the north-east, Grenville might have 
headed the Spaniards. and have re- 
joined his admiral even if it had been 
necessary to round Cvorvo. 

Before the Revenge goes to fulfil her 
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destiny, let us take a look at her. She 
is of “the second sort of the queen’s 
ships,” a vessel of five hundred tons, 
and is shorter than a clipper of that 
tonnage. She is also broader in the 
beam, and built higher. Fore and aft 
she has castles, which are shut off from 
the space bet ween by solid barriers called 
cobridges. The space between is called 
the waist, and is lower than the castles. 
If it is invaded by the enemy, the crew 
can teke refuge behind the cobridges, 
and clear the deck by their fire. She 
carries a heavy armament of two demi 
cannon, thirty-two pounds; four cannon 
petroes or perriers, twenty-four pounds; 
ten culverins, seventeen pounds; six 
demi culverins, nine pounds; five 
sakars, five pounds; and _ fourteen 
small pieces—forty-six pieces of ord- 
nance in all. (Our ships were al- 
ways more heavily armed than the 
Spaniards, and our arms were better.) 
Hercrewisof two hundred and fifty men, 
but there was not that number avail- 
able on the 3ist August, 1591. Eighty 
or ninety sick were lying on the reeking 
ballast below. Many were dead, and 
Raleigh gives one hundred as the num- 
ber of those fit to fight and work. Sir 
Richard Hawkins says that the queen 
paid wages to two hundred and sixty 
men, “as by the pay doth ap- 
pear;” but this may mean that she paid 
the families of those who had fallen. 
The balance of evidence is that the Re- 
venge is short-handed; not that she is 
crowded with extra men, as she must 
have been if the queen paid two hun- 
dred and sixty survivors. She has 
three masts, with a lateen sail on the 
mizen, square sailsonthe main and fore, 
and a bowsprit, at the end of which 
is shipped an upright mast with a small 
square spritsail. She is not painted 
black with a white band In the modern 
fashion, but in some bright color, per- 
haps in more than one, and is freely 
earved and gilded at bow and stern and 
round the portholes. And she flies the 
English ensign, the red of St. 
George, and probably also the banner 
of Sir Richard. The reader, by the 
way, must not let Mr. Kingsley per- 
suade him that the Spaniards of the 
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time flew the red and yellow flag of 
today. They used the Hapsbourg en- 
sign, the banner of Burgundy, which is 
a red saltire on a white ground. 

Sir Richard Grenville was probably 
standing on the after castle of the Re- 
venge with his captain and his sailing- 
master, as they neared the Spaniards. 
When it was clear that they could not 
weather the head of Don Alonso’s line 
the captain and master implored him to 
go about, but he refused. Linschoten 
was told that the master had actually 
given the order to “cut [i.e., set] the 
mainsail’ and put before the wind, but 
that Grenville threatened to hang him, 
or any man who touched a rope. What- 
ever the truth here, it is the fact that 
the Revenge held on; and all agree that 
she held on by the decision of the ad- 
miral, and against the wish of her 
officers and crew. Why? Mr. Laughton 
thinks that the admiral “was not a sea- 
man, nor had he any large experience of 
the requirements of actual war.” But 
he had been at sea and in fights. If he 
did not understand the elementary facts 
of the case, he must have been a born 
fool, which nobody ever called him. 
Monson saw in his action only temper 
and wrong-headedness; but then, Mon- 
son was of the earth, earthy, and adds 
that Grenville repented ar the last mo- 
ment, and would have come back if he 
could, which is against all the other evi- 
dence. Raleigh thought that to have 
gone about would have been the wiser 
course, “in so great an impossibility of 
prevailing,” and adds, “notwithstand- 
ing, out of the greatness of his mind he 
could not be persuaded.” But is it 
greatness of mind to throw away a ship 
and a ship’s company on a point of 
honor? Cochrane would not have 
thought so, nor Nelson: though both 
could be brave to the verge of madness. 
aet Raleigh was right. It was great- 
ness of mind as it was understood by a 
generation which revelled in Marlowe, 
and which knew what was meant by an 
“heroic fury.” 

The “requirements of 


actual war” 


have, in truth, nothing to do with what 
was a rodomontade, not in our jeering 
modern 


sense, but as BrantOme used 
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the word—a furious outbreak of pride, 
passion, and longing for the joys of 
battle. Months of dull cruising, of 
stenches from the soaking ballast, of 
scurvy, and of fever, may have helped 
to exasperate a naturally fierce man. 
Yet at all times Grenville must have 
hated the prudent game of working to 
windward, and fighting at long bowls. 
There were Englishmen in the fleet 
collected against the Armada in the 
Channel, who would have forced Lord 
Howard of Effingham to leave his cau- 
tious manceuvres, and grapple with the 
Spaniards, if only they could. If Gren- 
ville had been there, his voice would 
have been with them. Now he was 
free to act. For the queen’s ship he 
cared not much—or, as the Bearserk 
mood rose in him, he got past caring. 
For his men he cared not a jot. He 
would not have deserted them, for that 
would have been an act of cowardice, 
but he never doubted for an instant of 
his right to lead them to death, if honor 
was thereby to be earned for Richard 
Grenville. Now, to sail into that great 
fleet, defying the danger from which 
Lord Thomas Howard shrank; to force 
it to give way, and glory over it if its 
spirit failed; or, if it barred his road, 
then to show what virtue was in him 
by laying about him to his will before 
he died—that would be great honor. So 
he held on, knowing well what he did. 
Divers Spaniards bore up to let him 
pass, but the bullets began to fly, and 
the George Noble was shot through and 
through. Then the great Saint Philip 
crossed the Revenge’s bow, taking the 
wind out of her sails. The George No- 
ble came under Grenville’s stern and 
her master hailed to ask if he should 
stay. Sir Richard told the trader to go, 
and leave him to his fate. That an- 
swer, which Raleigh must have heard 
from the skipper, tells us enough of 
what was in the admiral’s mind. He 
was then as his Norse ancestors had 
been when the last hour was come, 
when all that was in a man’s power was 
to meet his fate like a man. The poet 
who wrote the “Hamdis Mal” would 
have known how to word it. “We have 
fought a good fight.” said the sons of 














Gudrun in the Hall of Ermanric. “We 
stand on slaughtered Goths, on the 
sword-sated slain, like eagles on their 
perch. We have gotten a good report, 
though we die to-day or to-morrow.” 

Sir Richard was not left wholly alone 
to meet his fate. The fight began at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. For two 
hours Captain Vavassor, in the Fore- 
sight, was near the Revenge, fighting 
hard, and Lord Thomas Howard came 
down from windward as near as he 
could without entangling his ships 
among the Spaniards. But his fear to 
lose the queen’s ships kept him always 
to windward. A Norseman or a knight 
would have thought it better to perish 
with Grenville than to leave him; but 
Lord Thomas Howard was a sensible 
English officer, and he listened to sub- 
ordinates, who told him that it was not 
the part of a judicious commander to 
sacrifice a whole squadron to no pur- 
pose. So at dark he sailed away, and 
Sir Richard was left to his fate. All 
night the Spaniards fired into him or 
tried to board, and, when day came, the 
Revenge was a dismasted hulk. Gren- 
ville lay desperately wounded. He 
would, so Raleigh was told, have blown 
up the ship to make the more glorious 
end, and his master-gunner would have 
fulfilled his wish. But his crew were 
not the band of a Norse chief. They 
were Englishmen of the new time, and, 
having done their duty, refused to be 
sacrificed. They surrendered on terms, 
and Grenville was carried to die in Don 
Alonso’s flagship. 

“Here die I, Richard Grenville, with 
a joyful and a quiet mind, for that I 
have ended my life as a good soldier 
ought to do, who has fought for his 
country, queen, religion, and honor. 
Wherefore my soul joyfully departeth 
out of this body, and shall always leave 
behind it an everlasting fame of a true 
soldier, who hath done his duty as he 
was bound to do. But the others of my 
company have done as traitors and 
dogs, for which they shall re- 
proached all their lives and leave a 
shameful name forever.’ The early 
translator of Linschoten suppressed the 
last sentence, which yet is not the least 
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significant part of this farewell to the 
world. Perhaps they thought it unjust, 
for they, too, were modern men, and 
were half amazed at Sir Richard even 
while they admired him. 

DAVID HANNAY. 





From Temple Bar. 
TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN OF 
ANTON TSCHECHOW. 
THE BITER BIT. 

The land surveyor, Gleb Gawrilo 
witsch Smirnow, had arrived at the 
Gniluschka station. He had still thirty 
versts to drive before reaching the es- 
tate where his services were required. 
If the driver is sober and the horses are 
not slaughter-house nags, a distance of 
thirty versts is hardly worth mention 
ing; whereas if the coachman is drunk 
and the horses exhausted, the distance 
appears to be more like fifty versts. 

“Tell me, please, where I can procure 
posthorses,”” said the sarveyor to the 
station gendarme. 

“What kind of horses? Posthorses? 
Why, there is hardly a in the 
whole country-side that you could put 
into harness, let alone horses. Where 
do you wish to go?’ 

“To Dewkino, to General Hohotow's 
estate.” 

“Well, then,” yawned the gendarme. 
“go to the back of the station; in the 
yard there you will find some peasants 
and their carts; travellers sometimes 
get a lift in that way.” 

The surveyor sighed and went in the 
direction indicated. 

After a good deal of fruitless inquiry 
and searching, he discovered a 
ant, a powerful, gloomy-looking man, 
pitted with smallpox, who, shod in felt 
shoes and wrapped in a coarse ragged 
blanket, stood motionless as a pillar of 
salt. 

“The devil alone knows what sort of 
a eart this is,” grumbled the surveyor 
as he got up. “One can hardly tell the 
front from the back.” 

“What possible difficulty 
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be? The front is where the horse’s tail 
is, and the back is where your honor is 
sitting.” 

The horse was young, in good condi- 
tion, with broad flat hocks and fly-bit- 
ten ears. When it was struck with the 
whip (which was made of string) it 
merely shook its head; when struck for 
the second time and roundly abused as 
well, the cart began to quake and 
quiver as if in an ague. After the 
third blow, it swayed backwards and 
forwards, but the fourth blow set it 
fairly in motion. 

“Does this sort of thing go on the 
whole time?’ inquired the surveyor 
after receiving a most violent shock. 
Inwardly he wondered how it was 
that Russian drivers can always man- 
age to shake body and soul asunder, 
although driving at a foot’s pace. 

“We shall get there all right,” an- 
swered the driver soothingly. “This is 
a mare, young and fast. If she once 
begins to gallop there is no holding her. 
Come up, accursed beast!” 

Twilight had set in as the cart left 
the station. To the right of the road 
stretched an immense frozen plain 
which seemed to have no limits. If 
one drove to its uttermost parts, ene 
would certainly fall into the devil's 
clutches. On the horizon, where earth 
and sky merged into one, the crimson 
autumnal glow was slowly fading. To 
the left of the road huge mounds de- 
fined themselves vaguely in the fast 
darkening atmosphere; they bore fan- 
tastic resemblances, some to hayricks, 
some to houses. It was impossible for 
the surveyor to see anything in front 
of him, for the driver’s broad back en- 
tirely obstructed his vision. The at- 
mosphere was still but cold, almost 
freezing. 

“What a desert!” reflected the sur- 
veyor, pulling his coat collar over his 
ears. “Far and wide is neither house 
nor hut. If I were to be attacked and 
robbed, not a creature would be a bit 
the wiser, even if I were to fire off a 
cannon—and the driver looks anything 
but trustworthy. If such a son of 
Anak were merely to raise a finger, my 
fate would be decided. He has cer- 


tainly a most suspicious and bestial 
face.” 

“Well, my man, and what is your 
name?’ inquired the surveyor. 

“I—my name is Klim.” 

“Tell me, Klim, is the neighborhood 
quite safe? No robberies? No vio- 
lence?” 

“No, God is always merciful to me. 
Besides, who is there to commit rob- 
beries?” 

“It is lucky that things are so quiet. 
But to make sure I have brought three 
revolvers with me,” said the land sur- 
veyor, lying freely. “And, as you 
know, a revolver is not a child’s toy; 
one is quite sufficient to polish off ten 
robbers.” It was now quite dark. 
Suddenly the cart began to creak and 
groan and shiver, swerving apparently 
accidentally towards the left. 

“Where is he going?’ thought the 
surveyor. “He was going straight for- 
ward just now, and here he is turning 
off to the left. I should not be sur- 
prised if the rogue is taking me 
straight into a trap—and then—all 
sorts of things might happen.” 

“So you say the neighborhood is 
quite safe,” he continued, addressing 
the driver. “ That is rather a pity. I 
should rather like an encounter with 
highwaymen. Although llook so weakly 
and delicate I am really endowed with 
the strength of an ox. Once upon a 
time three robbers attacked me. Well. 
what do you think happened? One I 
struck so hard that he—that he died 
there and then; the other two, thanks 
to my assistance, were sent to Siberia 
to penal servitude. I myself do not 
know whence comes this strength. I 
can seize a burly fellow like you—and 
—and wring his neck.” 

Klim turned to look at the surveyor, 
wrinkled his face in a curious way, 
and gave the mare a blow with his 
whip. 

“Yes, brother, so it is,” continued the 
surveyor. “May God protect anybody 
who ventures to attack me. Not only 
would he lose his hands and feet, but 
he would have to answer for his crime 
before the judges. I am known to all 
the judges and magistrates. I am an 
























important and indispensable member 
of the government. The State is al- 
ways informed of my whereabouts— 
and they take good care that no harm 
shall befall me. Everywhere where I 
go policemen and village headmen” 
(i.e., Starosta) “are posted along the 
road to watch over my safety. Stop,” 
cried the surveyor suddenly. “Where 
are you going?’ 

“Why, can’t you see the forest before 
us?’ 

“Yes, to be sure, so it is,” reflected 
the surveyor. “But I must try to con- 
ceal my alarm. He has probably no- 


ticed my fear. Why does he look 
round so often? He is certainly plan- 
ning something, curse him. At first 


he drove so slowly, just a snail’s crawl, 
and now he is tearing along. My good 
Klim, why do you urge your horse so?” 

“I am not urging it at all. It gallops 
of its own free will. If it once begins 


to gallop, no one can stop it. I don’t 
suppose it likes galloping any more 
than we should.” 

“You are lying, brother. JI see 


plainly that you are lying. I should 


not advise you to drive too fast. Pull 
your reins tighter—do you hear? Pull 
hard.” 

“Why should I?’ 

“Because — because— four of my 


friends are now driving from the sta- 
tion. I wish them to catch me_ up. 
They promised me they would do so— 
just here—by this forest. It will be 
merrier travelling in their company. 
They are strong, powerful men—each 
one has a pistol. Why do you keep 
looking at me? Why do you wriggle 
as though you were sitting on pins and 
needles? What?—Brother, I shall,— 
Brother.—There is no need for you to 
keep looking at me. I am not at all an 
interesting person—except perhaps on 
account of my revolvers. Would you 
like to see them? I will get them; just 
wait.” 

And the surveyor fumbled in his 
pockets under pretence of finding 
something, when a totally unexpected 
event occurred; something which even 
he, with all his cowardice, never even 
imagined. 
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his 
cart, 
the 


down 
the 
into 


Klim suddenly threw 
reins, hurled himself from 
and vanished on  all-fours 
bushes. 

“Help,” he screamed. “Help! Help! 
Take the horse and cart, but spare my 
life. Help! murder! Help!” 

Rapidly retreating footsteps and the 
crashing of frozen twigs were heard— 
and all was still. 

The surveyor, utterly taken aback by 
this astounding occurrence, first busied 
himself in bringing the horse to a 
standstill, then, seating himself more 
comfortably in the cart, he began to 
consider the situation. 

“He has certainly run away. 
fool was frightened. What is 
done now? I can’t drive on alone, for 
I don’t know the road; besides which, 
people would think I had stolen’ the 
What is to be done? Klim, 


The 


to be 


horse. 
Klim!” 

“Klim!’ replied the echoes. 

A cold shiver ran over the surveyor 
as he reflected that he might have to 
spend the whole night in the dark for- 
est, in the cold, listening to the howl- 
ing of the wolves, the echoes, and the 
snorting of a hungry horse. 

“Klimuschka,” he cried, “where are 
you, my good fellow? Where are you, 
Klimuschka?’ 

For two whole hours the land sur- 
veyor sat and shouted; and not until 
he had shouted himself quite hoarse, 
and had become reconciled to the pros- 
pect of spending the night where he 
was, did he hear the sound of faint 
groans, borne towards him by the 
night wind. 

“Klim, my good man, is 
Do let us drive on.” 

“You want to murder—murder me.” 

“I was only joking, my good man. 
May God punish me if that is not the 
truth. What kind of revolvers do you 
imagine that I carry? In my own ter- 
ror, I was lying to you. Be so good as 
to drive on with me. I am _ nearly 
frozen.” 

Klim, who had apparently reflected 
that a real highwayman would have 
gone off with the horse and cart long 
before then, crawled out of the bushes 


that you? 
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and hesitatingly approached his  pas- 
senger. 
“Well, why were you frightened, 


you silly fool? I was—merely joking 
and you became alarmed. Get in.” 
“The Lord be with you, sir,” grum- 
bled Klim as he clambered into the 
eart. “If I had only known I would 
not have driven you, not for a hun- 
dred roubles. I am nearly dead with 


fright.” 

Klim struck the horse—the cart 
shook—again he struck, the cart 
swayed. At the fourth blow the cart 
was fairly in motion. 

The land surveyor pulled his coat 
collar up over his ears. Apparently 


neither Klim nor the neighborhood in- 
spired him any longer with fear. 


SORROW. 
“To whom shall I tell my sorrow ?”’—ussian 
Song. 

Twilight has set in. Great snow- 
flakes circle slowly round the _ street 
lamps, sinking in thin soft heaps on 
the roofs, on the horses’ backs, on 
men’s shoulders and caps. The driver, 
Jona Potapow, is as white any 
ghost. He sits on the coachbox in 
crooked a position as a human body 
“an possibly assume, quite motionless. 
Apparently, he would not think it nec- 
essary to shake the snow off, even if 
an entire snowdrift fell on him. His 
little horse stands quite still, also cov- 
ered with snow. Rawboned and knock- 
kneed, it is for all the world like one 
of those gingerbread horses that you 
buy at the fairs. It is, apparently. 
deep in thought. If you take a horse 
away from the plough, tear it away 
from its surroundings, and immerse it 
in this whirl of strange lights, of hur- 
rying men and incessant noise, it can 
surely not do otherwise than think. 

It is some considerable time since 
Jona and his horse have remained in 
the same place. They began their day 
very early in the morning, but nobody 
had required their services. Now the 
evening mist is covering the town. As 


as 


as 


the darkness deepens, the pale light of 
the street lamps grows more brilliant 
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and the noise and bustle of the streets 
reach their height. 

“Driver, to the Wiburger 
hears Jona. “Driver!” 

Jona starts, and from between his 
snow-laden eyelashes sees an officer in 
cloak and hood. 

“To the Wiburger suburb!” 
the officer. “Are you asleep?” 

As a sign that he understands, Jona 
gathers up his reins, thereby causing 
great flakes of snow to fall from the 
horse’s back and shoulders. The offi- 
eer seats himself in the sleigh. The 
driver clicks with his tongue, stretches 
his neck like a swan, and cracks his 
whip more from force of habit than 
necessity. The horse stretches out his 
neck, bends his wooden legs, and 
sways from side to side in an unde- 
cided manner. 

From the dark 
hind Jona issues a voice, “Where are 
you going, you devil’s limb? What are 
you trying to do? Keep to the right. 
You don’t know how to drive. Keep to 


suburb,” 


repeats 


swerving mass be- 


the right,” repeats the officer wrath- 
fully. 
The driver of another carriage 


swears at him. A foot-passenger who 
wishes to cross the road and knocks up 
against the head glares furi- 
ously at him as he shakes the snow 
from his sleeve. Jona wriggles on his 
box as if he were sitting on pins and 
needles, flings his arms about from 
side and gazes _ helplessly 
around him as if he failed to under- 
stand where he was or what he was 
doing. 

“What rogues there are in_ this 
world!” cries the officer. “All these 
people seem determined to collide with 
you and your horse. There is certainly 
a conspiracy against you.” 


horse’s 


to side, 


Jona looks round at his fare and 
moves his lips. He evidently wishes 
to say something, but only a_ hoarse 


murmur escapes his throat. 

“What?’ says the officer. 

Jona forces a smile to his lips, clears 
his throat, and says huskily: “Sir, I 
have lost—my son—died this week, 
sir.”’ 

“Ha! what did he die of?” 

















| 
| 
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Jona turns quite round towards the 
officer and says, “Who can tell? Prob- 
ably of fever. He was three days in 
hospital and then died. It was God’s 
will.” 

“Out of the way, Satan!” comes a 
voice from the darkness. “Are you 
mad, you old dog? Why don’t you use 
your eyes?” 

“Drive quicker,” says the fare. “At 
this rate we shall not arrive till  to- 
morrow. Hurry your horse.” 

The driver stretches out his neck, 
raises himself on the box, and swings 
his whip with dubious grace. Once or 
twice he glances round at his passen- 
ger, but the officer has closed his eyes, 
and is evidently not inclined to play 
the part of listener. After his fare has 
got out at the Wiburger Street, Jona 
draws up in front of an inn and _ re- 
mains crouching motionless on the 
box. The snowflakes adorn him and 
his horse with a transparent coat of 
white. An hour passes, and yet an- 
other. Three young men pass by on 
the pavement, wrangling with one an- 
other, and stamping loudly with their 
galoshes; two of them are tall and 
thin, the third is short and hump- 
backed. 

“Drive to tne Police Bridge,” cries 
the humpback. “There are three of 
us—twenty kopecks. 

Jona draws up his reins and clicks 
his tongue. Twenty kopecks is barely 
a third of the fare; but just now he 
eares for nothing. Whether it is a 
rouble or whether it is five kopecks, it 
matters nothing to him so long as he 
gets listeners. 

The young men get into the sleigh, 
pushing and scolding, all three trying 
to sit down on the seat, which only 
holds two—they dispute as to who 
shall sit and who stand. 

After a good deal of grumbling and 
word-bandying, it is settled that the 
humpback, being the smallest, shall 
stand. 

“Now then, get on,” cries the hump- 
back in husky tones as he stands be- 
hind the driver, his breath coming 
short and thick on Jona’s neck. 

“Go on—what a queer hat you have, 
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little brother! I don’t suppose you 
could find such a _ miserable-looking 
thing in the whole of Petersburg.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughs Jona. “My hat 
is just what it is.” 

“It is just what it is, is it? Then 
hurry your horse a little. Are you go- 
ing to drive like this the whole way? 
Do you want a knock on the head?" 

“My head aches,” said one of the 
others. “Yesterday, Waska and I 
went to Dumanskij’s and drank three 
bottles of brandy.” 

“I cannot understand why people 
tell such lies,” retorted the other, an 
grily. “You lie like a newspaper.” 

“May the Almighty punish me if it 
is not true.” 

“It is as true as the saying that lice 
sneeze.” 

“Ho, ho, ho laughed Jona, “what 
merry gentlemen! God keep you in 
health!” 

“The devil fly away with you!” ex- 
claimed the humpback, wrathfully. 
“Will you drive properly, or not, you 
old donkey? Do you call that driving? 
Why don’t you whip up your horse? 
Now then, you old rascal, again—a 
good hard blow.” 

Jona feels the moving body behind 
him, and notices how the humpback's 
voice shakes. He hears the abuse ley- 
elled at. him, sees the young men, and 
the feeling of utter loneliness and des- 
olation begins to give way a little. 
The humpback goes on abusing him 
until he can do so no longer, and be 
gins to cough. The two others con 
verse about a certain Natalia Pe- 
trovna. Jona turns and looks at them. 
A slight pause occurs in the conversa- 
tion; he seizes the opportunity, and 
once more looking round he wmur- 
murs:— 

“This week I lost—this week my son 
died.” 

“We must all die, 
back, wiping his lips as he _ stopped 
coughing. “Get on, get on. Really, 
gentlemen, I can no longer put up with 
this pace. When are we likely to reach 
our destination?” 

“Give him the whip—hit him on the 
neck!” 


" 


sighed the hump 
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“Are you asleep, old fool? I shall 
soon belabor you with my fists. If one 
talks gently to people of your kind one 
would have to walk. Do you hear, old 
house? Or don’t you care a kopeck for 
all I say?’ 

Jona hears, much more than he feels, 
the blow on the neck which accom- 
panies the words.” 


“Ho, ho!’ he laughs. “What merry 
gentlemen! God send you good 
health!’ 


Without regard for his age or his evi- 
dent distress of mind they abuse him 
and strike him: but he heeds it not, 
and, indeed, is rather pleased than 
otherwise, for it distracts his attention 
from the grief which gnaws at his 
bosom and oppresses him. One nail 
drives out another. If you tread on 
the tail of a cat who has toothache, she 
feels better directly. 

“Driver, are you married?’ 
of the tall young men. 

“I? Ho, ho, what merry gentlemen! 
Only one wife remains for me—Mother 


asks one 


Earth. Ho, ho, ho! that is to say, the 
grave! My son is dead, and yet I am 
alive. It is a queer thing that Death 


should have mistaken the address. 
Instead of coming to me, he went to 
my son.” And Jona turned round to 
relate to the young men how his son 
died, when the humpback declared, 
with a sigh of relief, that, thank God, 
they have arrived at last. 

He receives his twenty kopecks, and 
looks after the young men long after 
they have vanished into a dark en- 
trance. Once more he is alone, and 
once more begins the feeling of utter 
loneliness. The grief that has been 
lulled for so short a time begins afresh 
to gnaw his heart-strings, and threatens 
to break them. Jona’s eyes, full of 
grief, follow restlessly the masses of 
people who flit past him on both sides 
of the street. Amongst all these thou- 
sands is there not one who is prepared 
to listen to him? Nothing is so bean- 
tiful as human sympathy. But every- 
body rushes past, leaving him alone 
with his sorrow. His sorrow im- 
measurable, passing all bounds—if his 
breast were to burst, and his sorrow to 


is 
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the 
world, although at present it is quite 


overflow, it would overwhelm 


invisible. Sorrow oft hides itself in 
such unostentatious guise that it 
passes entirely unobserved even in 
broad daylight. Jona sees a man-ser- 
vant with a sack in his hand, and de- 


cides to begin a conversation with 
him. 

“My friend, what time is it?’ he 
asks. 

“Ten o'clock. What are you doing 
here? Drive on!” 


Jona drives about ten paces further 
off, sits crouched upon his box, and 
abandons himself to his grief—he is at 
last convinced of the futility of his at- 
tempts to get sympathy from his fel- 
low men. But scarcely five minutes 
have elapsed before he gathers up his 
reins, shivering as if in a sudden ac- 
cess of pain. He can no longer bear it. 
“Home,” thinks he, “I must go home.” 
And as if the horse had guessed his 
thoughts, it breaks into a trot. Half 
an hour later, Jona is sitting by the big 
dirty stove. On the shelf above, on 
the floor below, on the benches around, 
everywhere men are sleeping. The 
atmosphere is stale and close. Jona 
looks at the sleeping figures, scratches 
his ear, and regrets having returned so 


early. “I have not even earned the 
price of a feed of oats,” thinks he, 
“that is why I am so sad. A man who 
attends properly to his business, 
whose horse is well fed, and whose 


own stomach is full, is always happy. 
A young driver rises from the corner 
of the room, coughs sleepily, and goes 
to the water-jug. 

“You are thirsty, 
Jona. 

“As you see, I am thirsty.” 

“Ah, well, I hope you will enjoy your 
drink. But, brother, do you know that 
my son is dead? In _ hospital this 
week. You may perhaps have heard 
of it. It is quite a history.” 

Jona watches the effect of his words, 
but fails to perceive that they make 
any impression. The driver has cov- 
ered up his head and is already asleep 
again. The oid man_ sighs and 
scratches his ear. The thirst for sym- 


brother?” asks 























pathy is as streng in him as was 
the thirst for water in the young 
driver. 

It is nearly a week since his son 


died, and he has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of talking over the misfortune 
with anybody. It is a thing to be dis- 
cussed calmly, soberly. One must tell 
how the son fell sick, how he suffered, 
what he said before he died, how he 
died. His funeral must be described. 
as well as the visit to the hospital to 
fetch away the dead man’s clothes. 
Away in a little village lives his or- 
phan child. Anissja—she must be 
talked over. Is all this then little or 
nothing to talk about? The listener 
should sigh and groan, breathe broken 
words of sympathy. Women make 
particularly good listeners. Although 


they are mostly fools, still they gen- 
erally begin to cry at once. 

*‘T had better see to my horse,” 
thinks Jona. “It will be time enough 
to sleep afterwards.” 

He dresses and goes to the horse’s 


stall. He thinks about oats, hay, and 
the weather. When he is alone he 
dare not think of his son. To talk 


about him to some one else is all very 
well, but alone, to think of him, to re- 
eall his presence—that is beyond his 
strength. 

“Are you feeding?’ says Jona to his 
horse, as he sees its eyes shining in the 
darkness. “Well, eat away. When 
we can no longer pay for oats we must 
eat hay. Yes, I am too old for driving. 
My son ought to have driven, not I. 
He was a right good driver—he should 
have been alive now.” Jona is silent 
for a little while and then begins again. 
“So it is, dear little mare, Kusmu 
Ionitsch is no more—he desired to live 
longer—but he died without further 
ado. Suppose you had a foal, and that 
you were that foal’s real live mother? 
—your foal desired to live long, but it 
died. Would you not be sad about 
it?” 

The mare munches away, listens and 
breathes gently on her master’s hand. 
With a sudden inspiration, Jona_ re- 
lates everything to his little mare. 


Ghosts and Right Reason. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GHOSTS AND RIGHT REASON. 

The editor has asked me to say some- 
thing about ghosts and the ghostly: I 
therefore venture to make an appeal in 
favor of a rational treatment of the 
topic. It is certainly an objection to all 
such studies that they seem to lower 
the logical tone of most inquirers. One 
scarcely knows whether believers or 
unbelievers are the more prejudiced 
and the less reasonable. One devotee 
of modern science bids us reject the 
whole theme, because it may produce a 
recrudescence of superstition! This is 
worthy of “the dreadful consequences 
argufiers,” as Professor Huxley called 
some of his orthodox opponents. We 
cannot reject Darwinism because it is 
wrested into an excuse for immortality 
by M. Daudet’s “Strugforlifeur,” or M. 
Bourget’s “Disciple:” nor can we re- 
fuse to examine evidence for the _ so- 
called “ghostly” because it may en- 
courage other fools in other follies. 
Truth is to be sought heedless of conse- 
quences; so the scientific people keep 
telling us. 

On the other side, even scientific rea- 
soners, eminent in their own field, 
when engaged on ghostly territory 
often neglect all rules of logic and com- 
mon sense, if they are inclined to be- 
lieve. They prefer the unestablished, 
unverified, barely conceivable, abnor- 
mal explanation to a_ well-understood 
rera causa, and think it more likely that 
a lady went to church “in the spirit” 
than that she went in a cab! They 
even err about plain matters of geogra- 
phy, through a recklessness which, in 
other speculations, would never tempt 
them. 

If the Scribes and Pharisees (and 
Sadducees) of Science, on both sides, do 
thus err, who can marvel at the blun- 
ders of Publicans and Philistines, and 
Spiritualists? Whenever ghosts are 
spoken of certain elderly fallacies are 
invariably reproduced. 

(1) “Nobody ever knew any one who 
had seen a ghost; we only meet people 
who know somebody who saw one.” 
Taking “ghost” merely as a popular de- 
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scription of an undetermined phenom- 
enon, this is absurd. I generally reply, 
“Now you see in me, simple as I sit 
here, somebody who has seen what you 
call a ghost.” I choose the following 
example of this fallacy from an essay 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith (the Forum, 
July, 1896): “It cannot be necessary to 
discuss such fictions. The only case, so 
far as we are aware, in which there is 
anything like first-hand evidence, is 
that of the warning apparition to Lord 
Lyttelton, which may be explained as 
the masked suicide of a voluptuary 
sated with life.” 

How can a “warning apparition” be 


“a masked suicide’? In any case we 
have the apparition only at second 
hand, from people (such as Rowan 


Hamilton) to whom Lord Lyttelton told 
the story. At something more like first 
hand we have the death-bed wraith of 
Lord Lyttelton himself, which came 
from Epsom into Mr. Andrews’s | bed- 
room at Deptford! But why trouble 
with an old set of testimonies? Mr. Gold- 
win Smith will find plenty of signed 
and attested accounts of “ghosts” at 
first hand, from well known, honorable, 
and living witnesses, in the publica- 
tions of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Evidence cannot be more for- 
mal, more contemporary, or more “at 
first hand.”” How happens it then that 
Mr. Goldwin Smith knows no _first- 
hand evidence, or “anything like it,” 
except in Lord Lyttelton’s case? There 
is absolutely no reason for suspecting 
that Lord Lyttelton committed suicide, 
save that the theory gets rid of the 
ghost. And that is superfluous; his 
lordship’s mental condition at the time 
makes his ghost story “not evidential.” 
Of this I give evidence (not first-hand) 
in the “Life of John Gibson Lockhart.” 


(2) “Ghosts are only seen after din- 
ner.” This is contrary to all the evi- 
dence. “After dinner,’ besides, does 


not mean with us what it meant when 
the venerable jest was first invented. 


We do not get drunk at dinner any 
more. 
(3) “Ghosts are the results of in- 


digestion.” In that case they ought to 


be very much more common phenomena 
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than they are. Besides, in scientific 
works on hallucination we do not find 
that hallucinations frequently 
caused by dyspepsia. 

(4) “It was all a trick.” Now there 
are examples of “spiritual manifesta- 
tions” so-called caused by trickery, but 
this proposition cannot be converted 
into “Trickery causes all spiritual man- 


are 


ifestations.’ 

There are real diamonds, though 
paste exists; nay, there would be no 
paste if there were no diamonds. In 
each case we have to go by the _ evi- 
dence. As a “rider” to No. 4 we have, 
“Eusapia took in a crowd of scientific 
people; therefore the whole subject is 
nonsense.” Distinguo, fusapia did 
take in some scientific people; others re- 
served their judgment, and finally de- 
tected an imposture of which they had 
always publicly recognized the symp- 
toms. 

As an example of recklessness of evi- 
dence, on the sceptical side, I may say 
that I was accused, by a scientific jour- 
nal, of having examined, and been de- 
ceived, by Eusapia. I never went near 
her; I am not a conjuror or a scientific 
person; my evidence would not count. 
I only said that Mr. Maskelyne should 
inspect the lady. But a scientific per- 
son took it for granted that I was one 
of her victims, and said so. Moreover 
a society devoted to a very wide range 
of topics, many of them strictly scien- 
tific, cannot be exploded by a mistake 
made by one or two members in an out- 
lying theme. One member of one so- 
ciety may say, “There is a bogey,” as 
one member of another society may 
say, “There is not a God,” but the two 
societies need not share the burden of 
these hasty conclusions. 

(5) “But I don’t any use in 
ghosts. What purpose do they serve?” 
This is perhaps the commonest fallacy 
of all. J don’t see any use in argon, but 
that is no argument against its exist- 
What purpose does the sensible 
Plenty of things exist 


see 


ence. 
universe serve? 


—everything, in fact—I really do not 
know why. 
(6) “But ghosts are so foolish. Why 


do they behave like that?” Really, as 











I know nothing about the nature of 
ghosts, I cannot answer the question; 
though the conduct of the embodied is 
often equally puzzling. Our ignorance 
is not a ground of disbelief, or a reason 
for refusing to try to know better. 
Most ghosts appear to me to be crazy, 
and all to be subject to curious limita- 
tions. We must beware, as in all other 
inquiries, of taking the a priori road. 
We cannot judge of a ghost by what 
we, @ priori, expect a ghost to be and 
to do. He need not be wiser than an 
embodied soul; the evidence goes to 
show that he is generally much more 
foolish. And why not? Probably, as 
the Scotch say of an idiot, “he is not all 
there.” The balance of him may be 
disgusted by his conduct, and hold him 
in high contempt. In a_ ghost story, 
“Castle Perilous,” which I once con- 
tributed to the Cornhill, the ghost ad- 
mitted this: he said he hoped that noth- 
ing silly or vulgar had occurred during 
his temporary lapse of consciousness. 
He was just like a courteous epileptic 
patient. If we are to be rational, then 
we must make allowances for our ig- 
norance, and for the unknown laws and 
conditions of the unknown residuum of 
fact which may, or may not, produce 
the undetermined phenomenon roughly 
styled “a ghost.”” Suppose I die, and a 
shadowy thing, like me, prowls about; 


suppose that strange, inexplicable 
noises occur, and so on. I _ protest 
against the theory that my immortal 
soul is entirely engaged in these pur- 


suits. Something vaguely connected 
with me—about as much of me as argon 
is of the atmosphere—may be halluci- 
nating the public, or the maids; but the 
odds are that the balance of my surviv- 
ing consciousness either knows noth- 
ing, or highly disapproves of, these per- 
formances. How such things can oc- 
cur, if they do occur, I don’t know; but 
then I know so little even of the em- 
bodied consciousness. 

Let me give an example—I have given 
it elsewhere—of the scientific method 
with a ghost. A lady, known to me, 
visiting a house, was pestered all night 
by a ghost in armor. Next morning she 


found (what she had not hitherto con- 
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sciously observed) a portrait of her vis- 
itor in the room. Mr. Sully, writing on 
“Illusions,” argued, very properly so 
far, that she had, unconsciously, seen 
the picture, which, therefore, haunted 
her dreams. He added that, curiously 
enough, other people were said to have 
undergone the same experience in the 
same room. Now the odds against 
such an unusual experience repeating 
itself several times, to different people, 
in the same room, are so very long as to 
demand further inquiry and explana- 
tion. These Mr. Sully did not make, 
or did not give. We all sleep in hun- 
dreds of rooms, among thousands of 
pictures, yet we do not see the subjects 
of pictures which we have not observed 
walking about. Why should one pic- 
ture in one room produce, in various 
cases, such singular results? Just 
where the interest of the question of 
illusions begins Mr. Sully drops the 
question. Another step in quest of evi- 
dence and, in place of being a scientific 
psychologist, Mr. Sully would have be- 
come a psychical researcher! Not to 
take that step is the scientific method. 
If we select the ghostly for our 
province we find that the alleged facts 
fall into regular recognized 
from all antiquity. Let us roughly set 
down the various categories, all of 
which true believers account for by the 
agency of “spirits,’”’ embodied or, more 
often, not embodied. Now the idea of 
“spirits” is a very early deduction of 
the human mind from misunderstood 
facts. All savages believe in disem- 
bodied spirits. To this opinion they 
have reasoned from observation of the 
phenomena of life, death, trance, sleep, 
dream, force, and so forth. All force, in 
brief, is exerted, they think, by an “I’— 
by a will of which the early reasoner 
believes himself to be conscious. What 
he believes about himself he applies to 
everything. He moves himself, and 
other objects, by, or after, an effort of 
mind and will; therefore all movements, 
all phenomena, are caused by mind and 
will. When there is no visible, tangible 
agent, then an invisible, intangible, but 
conscious will is supposed to be at work. 
That will is a spirit. Spirit can leave a 
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man, as in sleep, dream, trance, and 
death, as a shadow leaves the substance 
in the absence of strong light. Spirit, 
or shadow, is, therefore, separable from 
the body. In sleep, dream, trance it de- 
parts, and returns again at waking. It 
moves in dream and trance at any dis- 
tance from the body. In death it does 
not return again to the limbs, but why 
should it be extinct? It exists else- 
where, and may be heard in forest 
sounds, in whispers and gibberings, in 
unexplained raps and knockings (Bur- 
mah, Australia, Borneo, China). It 
"aay even be seen, sometimes (as at the 
moment of death), by some persons. 
There are also countless other spirits, 
which have never been embodied at all. 
Such is the savage philosophy of spirits, 
“animism,” which many of us still in- 
herit. It is coherent, but unsatisfac- 
tory, asa theory. The common facts of 
life and death are capable of another 
explanation, which is not exactly satis- 
fying either! 

But there are, or are said to be, uncom- 
mon facts. Taking them in order, and 
beginning with dreams, all ages are full 
of stories of prophetic dreams, in which 
time, or distance, is overrun, and the 
future, or the remote, is discerned. 
Here (granting the facts) the savage ex- 
planation is that the spirit of the 
dreamer wandered “out of space, out of 
time.” Believers to-day would need, 
first, to secure unimpeachable evidence 
that the dream was recorded before the 
event. Next, chance coincidence would 
have to be allowed for, and that is al- 
lowing a great deal. If any dreams re- 
fused to yield to such solvents, the 
modern believer would neither say that 
God, or spirits, “spoke to” the sleeper 
(as Walton writes of the Wottons) nor 
that the “spirit” of the dreamer wan- 
dered away. The believer would 
merely remark that, for all he knows, 
space and time may be “subjective 
sensuous schemata;” conditions, for all 
,he knows, by which human conscious- 
ness, like the Divine consciousness, is 
not always trammelled. 

This may sound very learned, or very 
silly, but language does not permit 
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we are so ignorant. 
for the existence of such dreams, any 
one can read the reports of the Society 
for Psychical Research, and make up 
his own mind as to its value, qua evi- 


As to the evidence 


dence. But this is precisely what next 
to nobody will do; hence the talk on the 
subject is usually ignorant. Now, on 
all topics, from salmon flies to ghosts, I 
think we ought, if we must be speak- 
ing, to know our subject. I myself, 
having examined the evidence, think 
that there is reason for suspension of 
opinion. But this is horribly unscien- 
tific, and if I wished to be popular, I 
would condemn the whole matter with- 
out taking the trouble to know anything 
about it. As savages reasoned hastily 
from misconceived premises, therefore 
belief is a survival, therefore unworthy 
of the nineteenth century; therefore I 
must reject the evidence for “proleptic”’ 
or prophetic dreams without examina- 
tion. Alas, my temperament is not so 
scientific as all that! 

What applies to dreams applies to 
truths said to be abnormally discerned 
in trance, “vision,” “second sight,” 
“erystal-gazing.” Savages believe in 
all these things, and explain them by 
the hypothesis of spirit, or spirits, al- 
ready described. To myself it seems 
that the evidence must frst, in each 
event, be such as would satisfy a jury 
in a civil case, or even better, as the 
occurrences are less usual and probable. 
Next, as casual waking hallucinations 
(though much frequent than 
dreams) do actually occur, we must dis- 
count the chances of accidental coinci- 
dence with unknown facts. But this 
demands a collection of statistics of 
“visions,” fulfilled or unfulfilled, which 
in practice cannot be obtained. The 
usual tales of ‘“death-bed wraiths” 
come under this condemnation. There 
are many well-attested examples, and 
the Maoris regard such wraiths as legal 
evidence of death. But such hallucina- 
tions, not simultaneous with death or 
any other crisis, are so common that 
nobody should regard their coincidence 
with death as anything but fortuitous. 
Out of eight or ten such appearances, 
known to myself as having occurred to 
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myself or to my intimate friends, only 
one was actually coincident with the 
decease of the person seen. If, then, 
such experiences have any objective 
cause, we do not know what that cause 
may be. The evidence for clairvoyance, 
again, though considerable, is inade- 
quate to any purpose but that of sug- 
gesting the suspension of judgment. 
On only one point am I certain. Some 
people (as all savage, classical, and 
medizeval tradition alleges) can be hallu- 
cinated by gazing into water, crystal, 
and so forth. So far, I do not doubt, an 
universal tradition has a basis of fact. 
That the vision may (rarely) coincide 
with unknown remote facts I also be- 
lieve. But here, once more, the coin- 
cidence may be fortuitous. The mere 
fact of the hallucinations is precisely 
of the kind which has been studied by 
Mr. Galton, and the classical, medizval, 
and savage hypothesis that “spirits” 
appear in the crystal should not, I 
think, deter psychologists from experi- 
ment. All facts, without exception, 
such as facts of disease, have been ex- 
plained as the action of “spirits.” Yet 
we study facts of disease. We have 
here only the evidence of the subjects, 
or seers, but we have no better evidence 
for other facts of a psychological and 
subjective nature. When I urged these 
considerations on the attention of the 
Folklore Society the president ex- 
plained crystal visions as the results of 
some morbid affection of the liver. This 
was scientific, but such unusual cases of 
liver disease (in healthy subjects) seem 
to myself to deserve the attention of 
psychologists, and of pathologists. 
However, it may be more scientific to 
say “Liver!” and drop the subject. I 
have, certainly, only such evidence 
about crystal gazing as Mr. Galton col- 
lects about the visualization of numbers. 
I can no more visualize colored rows of 
figures than I can see moving pictures 
in crystals. But the evidence of honor- 
able men and women suffices for me, as 
it does for Mr. Galton, and I am con- 
vinced that the world-wide tradition of 
“magic mirrors” has subjective facts as 
its basis. It would be odd if it had not. 
Of course all paid and professional, or 
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semi-professional, “seers” are so out- 
rageously dishonest that no man of 
sense regards them. The town is full 
of such mercenary impostors, whom 
silly people visit and pay; the world 
being divided into superstitious dupes, 
and persons of strong minds who say 
“Stuff and nonsense,” and scientific 
characters who reject evidence without 
examination. I am as a vor clamantis 
in eremo, a “silly old man” who, how- 
ever, does try to know something about 
his “silly old subject.” I don’t feel at 
all sure that it is a subject of any im- 
portance; I know it is a bore, but it is 
talked about a good deal, and, if we 
are to talk, let us talk with a measure of 
knowledge and a dose of logic. 

None of those “ghostly” themes has 
anything to do with “ghosts,” or such 
appearances and phenomena as are 
popularly ascribed to the agency of the 
spirits of the dead. These, of course, 
are familiar to savages at large, and 
are easily accounted for on their prin- 
ciples. Classical records, the writings 
of the Fathers, and literature in general 
are full of ghosts and haunted houses. 
This general consent of humanity has 
induced reasoners like Dr. Johnson to 
suppose that “there is something in it.” 
But the doctor admitted that a bare 
presumption is not evidence, and asked 
for more and better. He does not seem 
to have remarked that there are two 
questions first as to phenomena and the 
evidence for them; next, as to the in- 
ferences from them, if their existence 
be admitted. Thus it is clear that, if all 
the Royal Society at once saw the late 
Monsieur de Maupertuis, as, after his 
decease, one savant did, we still cannot 
argue that the spirit of a dead man was 
visibly present and filling space. There 
are hallucinations, and even collective 
hallucinations common to a number of 
persons, at once, or successively. 
About collective hallucinations science 
says little. It might account for them 
by “suggestion,” if British science went 
so far as to admit that explanation. All 
senses may be hallucinated. It is 
ideally conceivable, therefore (though 
not very likely), that all the Royal 
Society might simultaneously be hallu- 
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cinated into the notion that they saw, 
heard, and touched M. de Maupertuis, 
who has long been dust. But we can- 
not argue (as I fear Dr. Johnson would 
have done) that they were in presence 
of a ghost—that is, of the visible, tangi- 
ble, audible spirit of a dead man. I 
don’t see how the ghost could prove his 
ghosthood. Say he told them of a cer- 
tain manuscript of his, unheard of, in a 
corner of the Royal Library at Berlin; 
Say that the manuscript was found 
there; still we might fall back on “un- 
conscious cerebration.” In fact, I can 
imagine literally no way in which a 
ghost could demenstrate his existence 
scientifically. To be sure I cannot 
demonstrate my own, nor that of the 
universe; they are generally taken “at 
face value.” But a ghost (merely be- 
cause he is rather scarce) has no such 
privilege. 

Let me give an example of a ghost 
which did her very best, yet, I think, 
unsuccessfully. A young bagman who 
lived in Mo., U.S., had a favorite sister. 
She died; years passed; one day, in a 
distant city, the bagman was entering 
his orders, alone, at his inn, and smok- 
ing a cigar. Looking up, he saw his 
dead sister. With that pitiful, natural 
movement known to all who have, for 
a moment, recognized a dead face in a 
face of the living, he forgot her death. 
he leaped up to embrace her, but she was 
gone. Much distressed, he hurried 
home and told his family. “She had a 
scar on her cheek which she had not in 
life,” he said, “a red scratch.” His 
mother rose and left the room. The 
others reasoned with him, said “he had 
dreamed it all,” and so on. But when 
he went out his mother took him aside. 

“You did see her,” she said. “As 
she lay in her coffin I was arranging 
flowers about her, alone, and my 
brooch-pin scratched her face. I hid it 
with powder, and no one knew.” 

This tale, published by the S.P.R., is 
attested, in writing, by all concerned. 
The obvious way of dealing with the 
story is to say that all the family lied. 
But why go so far? There is here no 
proof of a ghost. The mother knew the 
facts, and they reached the son. in 


visual form, by “thought-transference’ 
from the mother—if you believe in 
thought-transference, a subject on 
which I have not made up my mind. 

On the whole, then, granting appari- 
tions, we cannot possibly prove that 
they are “ghosts’’—that is, spirits of the 
deau. That theory is merely part of the 
general savage hypothesis of Animism. 
Science does not deny the possibility of 
hallucinations (therefore, of appari- 
tions); it only objects to the doctrine of 
spirits. But, in haunted houses, the 
phenomena are often of such a nature 
that the ordinary mind flies to the 
hypothesis of spirit as the “phantasmo- 
genetic agency.” That is highly dis- 
tasteful to science, for pretty obvious 
reasons, and therefore the Royal Society 
is not likely to imitate its original mem- 
bers when they investigated haunted 
houses. Indeed, it is hardly to be asked 
that science should leave the solid 
ground of physical facts for the sliding 
sands of psychical possibilities. All we 
ean ask is that physical science shall 
abstain from judgments not based on 
examination of evidence. This was 
the attitude of Mr. Darwin. 

Haunted houses are, of course, as old 
as permanent human habitations. Be- 
fore men had dwellings more fixed than 
the gunyeh in the Bush, then the Bush 
itself was haunted. Ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece knew the phenomena 
of hauntings. In the Middle Ages and 
later, naunted houses raised difficulties, 
as between owner and tenant, for the 
courts of law. Lately the newspapers 
have discussed “Silverton Abbey.” The 
tenant is obliged to pay rent for a house 
in which he is unable to reside. The 
curious visit the place, among them one 
person well known to myself, and re- 
port noises which cannot be accounted 
for, or experimentally reproduced in the 
apparent circumstances. A judicious 
arrangement of barbed wire in the pas- 
sages and of tin tacks “with the busi- 
ness ends up” might perhaps lay the 
ghosts. But the phenomena are of the 
usual sort. 

Unexplained sights, or unexplained 
sounds, or both, are the curse of 


haunted houses. Some famous cases 
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have never been explained. We have 
the Tedworth Drummer at Mr. Mom- 
pesson’s, under Charles II.; we have the 
Wesleys’ Rectory at Epworth (1716); 
we have the Cideville case, in France 
(1851); we have the case of the house at 
Willington Mill, inhabited by the Proc- 
ters, one of whom, at least, survives, 
and remembers the occurrences in his 
childhood. In all these instances there 
were unaccountable knocks and noises; 
movements of objects apparently un- 
touched; and apparitions in human or 
animal form, now defined (as of a 
monkey at Willington), now of undeter- 
mined or unknown species. In no case 
was a semblance of a dead person 
recognized. Indeed, such recognition 
is extremely rare. Admitting the evi- 
dence, a haunted house is one in which 
most people (but not always all) hear 
odd, inexplicable noises, and some see 
inexplicable sights. As to the evidence, 
the Rev. Joseph Glanvil, F.R.S., him- 
self witnessed the 'Tedworth troubles. 
A rumor was circulated that a fraud 
had been discovered; this the owner of 
the house, Mr. Mompesson, solemnly 


denied. For Epworth we have the con- 
temporary letters and diaries of several 


of the Wesleys. Dr. Salmon, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, has made an elaborate 
attempt to prove that there was one 
trickster, and only one (thus the secret 
could be kept)—namely, Hetty Wesley. 
From the documents I have established 
the certainty that, if the girls were the 
tricksters, they were all concerned, not 
Hetty alone; hence the preservation of 
the secret (even granting the possibility 
of the feats) is not easily to be ex- 
plained. For the Willington case, we 
have contemporary journals of the 
Procters. For the Cideville case, we 
have legal reports in a trial for libel. In 
all cases the phenomena suggested, 
prima facie, the action of a limited, 
tricksy, and malevolent intelligence: in 
none was the known death of an inmate 
of the house even suggested as an ex- 
planation. 

Now, if we turn for a moment to 
Froissart, we find him repeating a tale 
of an invisible knocking sprite named 
Orthon, inflicted on a knight by an 
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angry clerk. The knight tamed Orthon, 
who brought him intelligence, foreign 
and domestic, but Orthon, resenting an 
insult, abandoned the castle. Orthon 
was friendly and clever, but before he 
was tamed he was just a noisy Polter- 
geist, like the others. Not one of these 
was regarded as a ghost of a dead in- 
mate. At Willington no theory was 
entertained. At Tedworth, Epworth 
and Cideville the owner or tenant was 
at feud with persons pretending to 
“magical” powers, as was the knight 
in Froissart. We can draw no conclu- 
sion, of course, unless we believe, with 
tne theory in Lord Lytton’s tale, “The 
Haunters and the Haunted,” that the 
human will can “cast the glamour” over 
a house, and hallucinate its inhabitants. 
We must come to this, or to the 
hypothesis of a traditional art of trick- 
ery, which, again, works on the nerves 
and brain of the victims, and predis- 
poses to exaggeration and even to 
hallucination. The reported phenom- 
ena are always identical in kind; nor 
should we forget the phenomenon of 
unexplained lights. Further I profess 
myself unable to go. The persistence, 
through many years, of the phenomena 
at Willington and elsewhere seems 
hardly consistent with practical joking, 
which, besides, must have been uncom- 
monly artful, if it so long escaped de- 
tection. At “Silverton Abbey” the loss 
anu inconvenience caused must surely 
have provoked careful inquiry. On the 
other hand, many impostures have been 
discovered, and a few have been falsely 
alleged, as at Tedworth. The main 
point, as regards “ghosts,” is that they 
are so seldom recognized by persons 
who knew the dead, and that the hallu- 
cinations are so various. There are, 
indeed, instances in which recognition 
is asserted; in one, known to me, the 
photograph of the “ghost” was picked 
by the seer (who had never seen the 
dead person) out of sixty photographs. 
But it would be impossible to demon- 
strate that the seer had not subtly pro- 
cured a photograph for purposes of 
fraud, or had not gone on descriptions 
of the deceased in making the choice. 
These things, then, are singular and 
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strange, and well-attested enough, I 
think, to make suspension of judgment 
an attitude not unreasonable. We 
really do net know everything in 
Nature; and our ignorance does not 
justify us in reasoning, a priori, that 
phenomena of which we know neither 
the causes, the conditions, nor the pur- 
pose are, therefore, non-existent. The 
universal, identical, and world-old evi- 
dence of tradition may, indeed, be ex- 
plained as a survival of savage igno- 
rance and of savage theoriesand beliefs. 
But the modern statements are by no 
means always valueless as evidence to 
facts, and they tally with the tradition. 
They corroborate, to some extent, the 
old alleged facts; when it comes to 
theory we need not fall back on 
“Animism.” No sane crystal-gazer 
now believes that “spirits’’ are in the 
ball, or ink, or whatever vehicle is used. 
But superstitious, unreasoning people 
ban even the harmless illusions of 
crystal-gazing as harmful or unholy. 
Moving in worlds imperfectly real- 
ized, we are still, for the most part, 
prejudiced, or superstitious, or indolent 
of mind, or illogical, or “dreadful con- 
sequences argufiers.” Some are afraid 
that these researches may beget a be- 
lief in God and the soul. Some are 
afraid that they may lower the dignity 
of the soul, or lead to heterodoxy about 
the future life. Some are wild with 
hope that the existence of the soul after 
the bodily death may be demonstrated, 
and their credulity is often boundless. 
We have nothing to do with possible 
consequences, real or presumed. We 
have only to do with evidence for facts. 
and the inquiry into these facts we may 
all justitiably neglect, for we are not all 
born to be seekers of truth. What we 
ought not to do, in this field, or in any 
other, is to “pay ourselves with words;” 
to repeat old parrot-cries, to hide our 
heads in the sand, like the fabled 
ostrich, and then pronounce an opinion 
about the clouds. Every one smiles at 
Mr. Carlyle’s denunciations, entirely 
a priori, of the Darwinian theory. Mr. 
Carlyle, not liking what he conceived to 
be the reasonable inferences from the 
theory, scouted it as foolishness with- 
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out inquiry. “Follies of the wise!” 
Our business is to know what there is to 
be known about a subject, or to hold our 
peace when it is discussed. But this, 
apparently, is a counsel of perfection. 

To sceptics I would offer a hint. It is 
often said, “Whenever a ghost story is 
examined it falls to pieces,” and a single 
instance, from China, is quoted. Very 
well, when you find an accessible ghost 
story, examine it! Somebody lately 
sent me the following yarn: A gentle- 
man was returning to his house—say, in 
Wilts—and walked from the station. 
He met an old man whom he knew, 
“a-sitting on a gate.” They spoke, and 
the old man said he was “waiting for 
Mr. Frederick.” “He does not come for 
some days,” said the squire, and, ar- 
rived at home, spoke of the old man. 

“Why, he’s dead; they say he walks!” 
was the reply. And Mr. Frederick died 
before he came home. 

This struck me as a “chestnut”—an 
old, old yarn. I mentioned it to a 
friend, who said, “When I heard it last 
the old man was an old woman.” 

Now, granting this discrepancy, it no 
more kills a ghost story than it kills any 
other story. Such discrepancies come 
into all current reports of all incidents. 
The inquirer must go to the fountain- 
head, and to first-hand corroborated 
testimony. But I put it to the unbe- 
liever’s honor, would he not reject the 
story of Mr. Frederick and the old man 
at once, as necessarily exploded, just 
because there was a discrepancy in two 
popular fourth-hand versions? I have 
been told that a ghost, well known to 
me, was seen “at Lady Seaforth’s.” I 
knew it was not so, and I also knew 
exactly how the error had arisen. I 
don’t say I believe in that ghost, but a 
discrepancy in names would not have 
laid him. Let a ghost have sportsman- 
like “law,” and, even if some ghost 
stories do not stand cross-examination, 
let us beware of the inference that none 
stand it. For events of all sorts do 
really occur, though many versions of 
all sorts of events do not bear to be ex- 
amined. 

It will be remarked by the learned (to 
whom only I appeal) that this opinion 

















has been anticipated by a fair German 
thinker: “I don’t exactly say that I be- 
lieve in evil spirits,” remarks Madame 
Buchholz, “but still a good many things 
do happen in this world which no one 
ean explain properly—not even Fritz, 
who knows most things better than 
other people.” Substituting Mr. Grant 
Allen and Mr. Ernest Hart for Fritz, 
this nearly represents my own conclu- 
sions. I wished to add the very latest 
specimen of a haunted house, but re- 
gard for the rights of property and the 
value of a tenement makes me hold my 
hand. Suffice it to say that, in spite of 
popular science, so-called ghosts can 
still affect the relations between land- 
lord and tenant. 
ANDREW LANG. 





From Good Words. 
ON SIDEBOARDS. 

The dining-table presupposes the 
sideboard. If the table has to be served 
there must be some place on which 
dishes, decanters, trays, etc., will have 
to be put before they are set on the 
table, or to be used as a board for tem- 
porary deposit, during the course of a 
meal. But the sideboard from a very 
early period was employed, not merely 
as a convenience during a meal, but as 
a vehicle for display, and it is now, and 
always has been the buffet on which 
has been exhibited the wealth of the 
household in plate. 

The Romans made a great point of 
display of their silver eating and drink- 
ing vessels, which were set out on the 
trapezophoron or abacus, in addition to 
such as were in requisition during the 
dinner or supper. The trapezophoron 
was actually the lower portion of mar- 
ble, bronze orsilver, and was elaborately 
carved or moulded, and on this rested 
the abacus, which was the table _it- 
self. Cato, in the old days of simple 
Roman life, could speak of itasa kitchen 
table, but the splendid sideboard 
groaning under its weight of silver and 
gold plate, was an introduction from 
Asia in B. C. 187; and Cicero mentions 
the gold vessels on it. On a sardonyx 
goblet of somewhat later period, pre- 
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served at Paris, is the representation 
of such a sideboard resting on fourlegs, 
and heaped up with goblets and stat- 
uettes. Pliny mentions nine gold ves- 
sels encrusted with jewels on one of 
these sideboards. 

Another sort of table used for much 
the same purpose was the delphica, 
resting on three legs, and with a round 
slab on top. This is the table so repeat- 
edly represented in the frescoes of the 
Catacombs. It is that in the Catacomb 
of S. Callixtus with the Eucharistic 
bread and fish laid on it, so that appar- 
ently it was this sort of table that was 
specially employed by the early Chris- 
tians for an altar. It cannot have been 
largely employed for the display of 
plate, but was rather used for setting 
on it the dishes for the meal. 

We know that at a Roman banquet 
the food was not placed at once on the 
table, but was introduced on a large 
tray, called the repositorium, originally 
of wood but afterwards of silver, and 
was so arranged that the dishes not 
only stood side by side, but were ar- 
ranged one above another, something 
like a what-not. As often as a course 
was introduced, so often did the reposi- 
torium come in, and the guests were 
expected to put out their hands and 
take from the what-not that which they 
fancied. However, it required a cer- 
tain amount of culinary accomplish- 
ment to know which dishes to select 
in their proper order. The Roman table 
formed three sides of a square, and the 
“repository” was brought into the 
midst. 

But a side-table for the broken meats 
and for dirty dishes must have been 
required, and such a table 1 fancy, was 
the delphica, and the abacus was re- 
served for the drinking vessels, and 
show of plate. This delphica was rep- 
resented in the Middle Ages by the buf- 
fet. This was a round table placed in 
the room, free standing, and not against 
the wall. The modern sideboard is the 
old dresser. At the same time the buf- 





fet was laden with goblets and refresh- 
ments. 
count of the marriage of Charles 
Yor':, 


Oliver de la Marche, in his ac- 
de 
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“With regard to the service, Madam, 
the new duchess was attended by a 
butler and a carver and bread-bearer, 
all Englishmen and knights, and men 
of high family. Then the steward 
ealled, ‘Knights to the meat! There- 
upon all went to the buffet to get meat, 
and all therelativesof Monsieur walked 
round it; and all the knights in their 
several order, two and two, with trum- 
pets sounding before the meat.” 

He also describes the buffet. It was 
lozenge shaped, and covered with a 
cloth embroidered with coats of arms; 
and it had stages behind like steps. At 
the bottom were silver gilt vessels of 
large size, above that on the next steps, 
vessels of pure gold inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, and above that again, one 
magnificent goblet richly encrusted 
with stones. At the corners of the buf- 
fet were sculptured unicorns. 

It is clear from this description that 
the buffet and dresser were united. But 
usually the dresser had no meat placed 
on it; it was intended simply for dis- 
play. Each shelf had an embroidered 
cover and the whole had not infre- 
quently a canopy above it. Sometimes it 
was open below, but very often it had 
cupboards in which the plate was pre- 
served out of sight when not exposed. 

The old English name for the side- 
board was court cupboard. In “Romeo 
and Juliet” one servant cries out to an- 
other, while the tables are being cleared 
after dinner:— 


Away with the joint stools, remove the 
court cupboard, look to the plate. 


Singer, in his “Commentaries on 
Shakespeare,” notes hereon: “The 
court cupbeard was the ancient side- 
board; it was a cumbrous piece of fur- 
niture, with stages or shelves, gradually 
receding, like stairs, to the top, whereon 
the plate was displayed at festivals.” 

The number of shelves indicated and 
distinguished the nobility of the host. 
It would have been qatte out of place 
for an ordinary English squire to have 
had stages at the back of his cupboard; 
at the same time it would be quite in 
order for his kitchen dresser to be set 
out with pewter. 


On Sideboards. 


Dame Eleanor of Poitiers, in “Les 
Honneurs de la Cour,” informs us that 
two steps were allowed to the wife of 
a banneret, three to a countess, four to 
a princess, and five to a queen. 

In the “Laurea Austriaca,” a curious 
old Latin book published in 1627, giv- 
ing an account of an entertainment 
given by King James I. of Kngland to 
the Spanish ambassadors, during the 
negotiations about the marriage of 
Frince Charles with the Infanta of 
Spain, there is an interesting illustra- 
tion that represents the king at table 
with one of the ambassadors. Behind 
him are two court cupboards, or side- 
boards, each of five stages, as became a 
king, and each laden with plate. It will 
be noticed that there are only two, or 
possibly three knives on the table, and 
not a single fork or spoon. 

It is now thought that forks were em- 
ployed by the ancient Romans, but 
rarely. Two silver forks, believed to be 
of the Imperial period, were found in 
Rome in 1874, but it is possible they 
may be Renaissance articles. Usually 
the Romans employed the ends of their 
spoons, the handles, for forks, and these 
were either sharp-pointed, or turned 
down as hoofs or claws, to hold the 
meat, whilst the hand grasped the bowl 
of the spoon. 

Coryat, in his “Crudities,” 1611, re- 
marks that in his travels in Italy he 
found that forks were then used at 
meals. “For which, with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they cut 
the meate out of the dish, they fasten 
the fork which they hold in their other 
hand upon the same dish, so that what- 
soever he be that sitting in the com- 
pany of any others at meale, should un- 
advisedly touch the dish of meat with 
his fingers, from which all at the table 
doe cut, he will give occasion of offence 
unto the company as having trans- 
gressed the lawes of good manners;” 
and he adds: “Hereupon, I myself 
thought good to imitate the Italian 
fashion by this forked cutting of meate, 
not only while I was in Italy, but also 
in Germany, and oftentimes in En- 
gland, since I came home; being once 
quipped for that frequent using of my 
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forke by a certain learned gentleman, 
a familiar friend of mine, Mr. Law- 
rence Whitaker, who in his merry hu- 
mour doubted not to call me ‘Furcifer,’ 
only for using a forke at feeding, but 
for no other cause.” 

The dresser originally was a table, 
on which the meat was dressed for 
sending into the hall, but as it was nec- 
essary for the cook to have his dishes 
and sauce-boats near at hand, a back 
Was put to it, with shelves, and this 
was called a tremlet; then the kitchen 
dresser with its tremlet, was dignified 
by carving and tricked out with drap- 
ery, and was turned into the court cup- 
board, or sideboard of the hall. And 
so it is that even in articles of furni- 
ture there are orders and ranks and de- 
grees. But they all come of one simple 
stock, all descend like man from a com- 
mon ancestor, and the lordly oak side- 
board, with its stages burdened with 
gold and silver plate, with goblets and 
trays, is but a cousin of the kitchen 
dresser of deal, with its rack of common 
plates and dishes. 

S. Bartne-GouLp. 


From The Spectator. 
BROOKSIDE GARDENING. 
“And a river went out of Eden to water the 
garden.” 

Rock gardens, covered with the mi- 
nute vegetation of the Alps and 
Pyrenees, are among the most interest- 
ing, if not the most beautiful, develop- 
ments of floriculture. A still more re- 
cent, and, we think, even more 
charming, addition to the country house 
is the “brook garden,” in which running 
water, and not the stony rocks of the 
desert, is the centre and motif of the 
subsidiary ornaments of flowers, ferns, 
trees, shrubs, and mosses. Nature is in 
league with art in the brook garden, for 
nowhere is wild vegetation so luxuriant, 
and tne two forces of warmth and 
moisture so generally combined, as by 
the banks of running streams. The 
brook is its own landscape gardener, 
and curves and slopes its own banks 
and terraces, sheltered from rough 
winds and prone to the sun. 
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Most country homes of the South and 
West, except those on the chalk downs, 
have near them some rill or brook of 
running water. On the sides of the 
chalk downs, though not on their sum- 
mits, these streams cut narrow gullies 
and glens. In Surrey, Devon, Somerset, 
and parts of Sussex and Hampshire, 
wherever, in fact, there is hilly, broken 
ground, the little rills form these tiny 
broken ravines and valleys, often only 
a few yards in width from side to side. 
They are a common and familiar fea- 
ture of ordinary English scenery. 
Usually these brooklet valleys are 
choked with brambles or fern, and filled 
with rank undergrowth. Often 
stream is overhung and invisible, or 
dammed and leftinsoak, breeding frogs, 
gnats, and flies. The trees are always 
tall and beautifully grown, whatever 
their age, for the moisture and warmth 
force vertical growth; the smaller 
bushes, hawthorn, briar, and wild 
guelder-rose, also assume graceful 
forms unhidden, for they always bow 
their heads towards the sun-reflecting 
stream. Part of the charm of the trans- 
formation of these brookside jungles 
into the brookside garden lies in the 
gradual and experimental method of 
their conversion. Every one knows 
that running water is the most delight- 
ful thing to play with provided in this 
world; and the management of the 
water is the first amusement in forming 
the brook garden. When the banks 
have been cleared of brambles to such a 
distance up the sides of the hollow as 
the ground suggests, and all poor or ill- 
grown trees have been cut away to let 
in the only two “fertilizers” needed—air 
and sun—the dimensions of the first 
pool or “reach” in the brook garden are 
decided upon. This must depend 
partly on the size and flow of the 
stream. If it is a chalk spring, from six 
feet to six yards wide, its flow will prob- 
ably be constant throughout the year, 
for it is fed from the reservoirs in the 
heart of the hills. Then it needs little 
care except to clear its course, and the 
planting of its banks with flowers and 
stocking of its waters with lilies, arums, 
irises, and trout is begun at once. But 


he 
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most streams are full in winter and low 
in summer. On these the brook gar- 
dener must take a from the 
beavers, and make a succession of de- 
lightful little dams, cascades, and pools, 
to keep his water at the right level 
throughout the year. Where there is a 
considerable brook these dams may be 
carried away in winter and ruin the 
garden. Stone or concrete outfalls are 
costly, and often give way, undermined 
by the floods. But there is a form of 
overflow which gives an aaded sparkle 
even te the waterfall, and costs little. 
Each little dam has a cut at one side, 
“floored” with thin split oak, overlap- 
ping like the laths of a Venetian blind 
when closed. This forms the bottom 
of the “shoot,” and carries the water 
clear of the dam into the stream below. 
As the water runs over the overlapping 
latus it forms a ripple above each ridge, 
and from the everlasting throb of these 
pleats of running water the sunlight 
flashes as if from a moving river of dia- 
monds. Beside these and 
only two inches higher than their level, 
are cut “flood-overflows” paved with 
turf, to let off the swollen waters in 
autumn rains. With the cutting out of 
undergrowth and the admission of light 
the rank vegetation of the banks 
changes to sweet grass, clovers, wood- 
ruffe, and daisies, and the flowers nat- 
ural to the soil can be planted or will 
often spring up by themselves. In 
spring the banks should be set thick 
with violets, primroses, and the lovely 
bronze, crimson, and purple polyan- 
thuses. Periwinkle, daffodils, crocuses, 
and scarlet or tulips will all 
flourish the grass 
grows too high or hides their flowers. 
For later in the year taller plants, 
which can rise, as all summer wood- 
plants do, above the level of the grasses, 
must be set on the banks. Clumps of 
everlasting phloxes, 
hollyhocks, and, far later in the year, 
scarlet tritomas (red-hot pokers), look 
splendid among the deep greens of the 
summer grass and beneath the canopy 
For it must be 
that the brookside garden is in nearly 
every shaded garden, beneath 
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ue tall trees natural to suck places. 
All beautiful flowering shrubs and 
trees, such as the guelder-rose, the pink 
may, the hardy azalias, and certain of 
the more beautiful rhododendrons will 
aid the background of the brook garden, 
and flourish naturally in its sheltered 
hollow. There is one “new” rhododen- 
dron, which the writer saw recently in 
such a situation, but of which he does 
not recollect the name, which has 
masses of wakx-like, pale sulphur 
flowers, which are mirrored in a minia- 
ture pool set almost at its foot. This 
half wild flower garden pertains mainly 
to the banks of the brook gully, and not 
to the banks of the brook itself. It is 
in the latter, by the waterside, that the 
special charm of these gardens shouid 
be found. It is the nature of such 
places to have a strip of level ground 
to each of the curves of the 
This makes a natural flower- 
bed for stream-side plants. All the 
narcissi, or chalice-flowers, naturally 
love the banks of brooks:— 


opposite 
stream. 


Those springs, 

On chaliced flowers that lies. 
These will grow in great tufts and ever- 
increasing masses, multiplying their 
bulbs till they touch the water's edge. 
Not only the old pheasant’s-eye nar- 


cissus, but all the modern and splendia 


varieties in cream, white, and 
orange, grow by the brookside. 
By these, but on the lower ground al- 
most level with the water, big forget- 
me-nots, butterburs, and wild snake’s- 
head lilies should be and all the 
crimson and white varieties of garden 
daisy. Lily of the valley, despite its 
name, likes more sun than 
garden admits except in certain places; 
but certain of the lilies which flourish 
in the garden beds grow with an added 
and more languid grace on the green 
bank of our flower-bordered brook, and 
the American swamp-lily finds its 
natural place. Then special pools will 
formed for the of those 
plants, foreign and English, which love 
to have their roots in water-soaked mud, 
or the beds of running streams, while 
far above into 


gold, 


best 
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leaves and flowers rise 
the light. 
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FOOD VALUE OF COCOA. 


The J/nternational Fournal of Surgery 
says :— 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD| 


aS 


U 


“Experience has shown that a properly 
prepared cocoa product constitutes an 
ideal beverage for invalids and convales- 
cents, acting as a mild nerve stimulant 
and at the same time supplying a consid- 

ARE THE ONLY > erable amount of smalhele audios ma- 
BICYCLES mADE terial. 

‘Such a product is Walter Baker & 
Co.’s Cocoa, which differs from all prepar- 
ations of its kind in that in the process of 
manufacture great care is taken to retain, 


STRONGEST BICYCLES A in a pure and unaltered form, those active 

IN hile WORLD : principles and nuritive elements of cocoa 

: seed which renders it both a —¥ anda 

‘POPE MFG.CO, oe Rtas 

a Et ‘This preparation is esteemed an agree- 

HARTFORD.CONN. able, comforting, and nourishing beverage 

Se et etee in chronic disorders, during convales- 

OR FREE FROM | cence from exhausting diseases, for feeble 

_ COLUMBIA veaters | ; children, and during the after treatment 
of severe ~’rgical operations.”’ 


KNOW Td YSELF 


This admonition has come down through the centuries with increasing im- 
pressiveness. 
In this connection we beg to recommend for every household the three following 


publications ; 


The Encyclopedia of Face and Form Reading. 


By Mary OtmstTepD STANTON. Beyond question the most important work on 
Physiognomy in existence. Contains 1230 octavo pages and 380 illustrations, 
many of them being portraits of great value. One volume, cloth, $4.00; 
Half Russia, $5.00. 


Heredity, Health and Personal Beauty. 


By Jno. V. SHOEMAKER, M. D. Treats of the science of being well groomed. 
Contains many valuable receipts useful to the family. 422 pages, octavo. 
Price, 2.50, cloth. 


The Daughter. 


By W. M. Capp, M. D. Presents delicately, information which every 
mother should be able to impart. 144 pages, octavo. Price $1.00, cloth; 
50 cents, paper. 
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Descriptive Circulars on Application to 


THE F. A. DAVIS CO., Publishers, 
1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


